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A STATEMENT 
of the 


National Labor Zionist Committee 


for Isnrack Gouds 


When the government of Israel decided to float 
a Bond Issue of 500 million dollars for the State 
of Israel, the Labor Zionist Organization, Farband- 
Labor Zionist Order, the Pioneer Women’s Organi- 
zation and the Histadrut Landsmanschaften en- 
thusiastically responded to Israel’s call. 


We had always known that the newly-created 
Jewish State would have to resort to national loans 
in order to establish a firm foundation for the 
economy of the country. 


All new countries had to seek foreign credits. 
Even the large and rich United States was a 
‘ creditor nation until World War |. Throughout 
the nineteenth century foreign countries invested 
huge sums in American industries. Vice-President 
Alben Barkley correctly pointed out that even today, 
when the population of the United States has an 
annual income of 300 billion dollars, and there are 
61 million employed workers in the country, the 
government of the United States sells bonds to 
the citizens. 


Israel is still a very young country. Its indus- 
trialization must proceed at a rapid tempo. Many 
more agricultural settlements must be established. 
Electrification of the country has to be intensified. 


It is now definitely proved that Israel’s natural 
resources are much greater than had been an- 
ticipated, and intensive prospecting for additional 
resources is under way. 


Israel is confronted with huge construction 
needs. Its ports must be enlarged. Hundreds of 
factories and scores of thousands of housing units 
have to be built to provide economic security and 
homes for the new immigrants. 


The government of Israel has detailed plans 
for all this work. The sum of 73 million dollars 
that has so far been raised through the sale of 
Israel Bonds has already provided a powerful stimu- 
lus to a large number of economic enterprises. 


But this is only a modest beginning. Israel 
needs dollars to finance the purchase of raw ma- 
terials for its industries. Greater sales of Israel 
Bonds will strengthen Israel's credit in the world 
market. 


Each passing day counts. A rapid sale of the 
Bonds will bring the day of Israel’s economic 
prosperity that much closer. 


Jews of America have faith in Israel. They have 
faith in Israel’s ability to redeem its Bonds at the 
appointed time. Outstanding economists are con- 
vinced of this. They, too, have faith in Israel’s 
economic future. 


The Labor Zionist Movement has pledged itself 
to sell Bonds for 20 million dollars. We have 
already redeemed one third of this pledge. But 
we will not rest until we achieve our goal—selling 
Israel Bonds for 20 million dollars to 100,000 pur- 
chasers among our members and friends. 


We therefore call upon our members and friends 
to redouble their efforts. 


Many generations of Jews prayed for the restora- 
tion of Israel. Our generation has seen this miracle 
take place. 


Therefore we may not rest until we provide 
Israel with the means to assure each of the new 
immigrants economic security, employment and 
housing—in addition to the freedom which they 
enjoy the moment they tread on Israel soil. 


We have faith in Israel’s future as a potent 
force for freedom, democracy and high cultural 
standards in the world. 


Our task today is to extend to Israel the material 
means which she needs for the upbuilding of the 
country. 


We have confidence in the ability of the Labor 
Zionist Movement to attain the goal it has set 
for itself. 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE 
FOR ISRAEL BONDS 


LZOA-POALE ZION 
PIONEER WOMEN'S ORGANIZATION 


45 East 17th Street 


FARBAND-LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


HISTADRUT LANDSMANSCHAFTEN 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Editorial 
A Fascist Threat 


N° ONE FAMILIAR with the past record of Me- 

nahem Begin or of Herut, the party of 
which he is the leader, will be astonished at the 
scandalous attack on the Knesset which he and 
his followers precipitated. The steady decline 
of Herut since the establishment of the state, 
as well as his personal eclipse, have not been easy 
for a gentleman of Begin’s temperament to en- 
dure. It was inevitable that Begin would seek to 
recoup his place in the limelight. The discussion 
concerning German reparations provided an 
ideal opportunity for the demagogy of which the 
Herut clique is past master. Few themes are as 
likely to arouse intense feeling among Jews as the 
question of starting direct negotiations with the 
German government. The whole tenor of the 
debate in the Israel Parliament indicated clearly 
enough that the proponents of negotiations were 
not enchanted at the prospect of formal discus- 
sions with the Germans in regard to the return of 
some portion of the property looted by the Nazis 
from their victims. The vote of 61 to 50 by 
which the motion authorizing the Israel Govern- 
ment to enter into direct negotiations with the 
Germans was passed did not mean that the Knes- 
set was divided into 50 sensitive souls unable to 
forget the sufferings of the Jewish martyrs, and 
61 callous individuals indifferent to Jewish 
honor. The argument of the majority, that Jew- 
ish property belonged more properly in Israel 
where it could be used for immigrant absorption 
than in Germany, obviously made good sense. At 
no moment was there question of reparations for 
the crimes committed; those are eternally irre- 
parable. The claim of a billion and a half dollars 
made against Germany represents only a small 
part of the moneys and properties stolen by the 
Nazis from their six million victims. Insistence 
on the return of some fraction of this loot for 
the specific purpose of assisting Jewish survivors 
in Israel hardly denotes a failure of heart or 
memory. 

Nevertheless, whatever one may think of the 
arguments presented by various factions, the 
length and intensity of the debate in the Knesset 
showed how amply divergent view-points found 
expression. Begin, as a member of the Knesset, 
had every legitimate opportunity to champion 
his position. But Begin has never been an enthu- 


siast for the democratic process. The role of a ° 


“leader,” the melodrama of a putsch are no less 
alluring to him now than during the days of the 


Comment 


Altalena. In the emotional tension generated by 
the discussions Herut scented its chance. Begin 
and Herut enjoyed a victory in which their joint 
talent for irresponsible mischief reached a 
climax. A mob of two thousand, excited by the 
Herut orators, broke through a police cordon 
and bombarded the Knesset with stones, tear-gas 
and smoke bombs. 

There can be no minimizing this horrifying 
occurrence. The new state has the immense task 
of educating a population many of whose mem-. 
bers have no familiarity with the technique or 
spirit of the democratic process. Thousands of 
Israel’s new citizens come from lands where mob 
violence has been the chief means of expressing 
the popular will. They have as yet had no exper- 
ience with democracy in action and have only 
been briefly subject to its discipline. The recent 
elections showed that they can learn. But one 
must not expect miracles. Unscrupulous ele- 
ments, ready to secure their objectives by any 
means or at any cost now have rich opportun- 
ities for exploitation. 

That the attack on the Knesset was not the 
accidental result of unplanned rioting but part 
of an organized campaign is clear from Begin’s 
oration. He declared a “‘war of life or death” and 
ordered the mob on its course. Obviously this is 
not time for temporizing. We trust that the 
elected government of Israel will deal promptly 
and sternly with fomenters of similar incidents. 


Thunder From the Left 


JAmors THE MOST VOCAL opponents within 

Knesset of the motion to sanction negotia- 
tions with the Bonn government was Mapam, 
Israel’s pro-Soviet Labor Party. Summoning all 
the indignation at its command, it denounced 
the negotiations as a slur on the memory of the 
six million Jewish dead and a betrayal of Jewish 
honor. Mapam did not, like its contemporaries 
in the ranks of the ultra-right Herut party, 
threaten violence on this issue. Mapam, through 
its spokesmen in Kuesset, has reserved treason 
for a much more important occasion—invasion 
by the Soviet army. 

But Mapam’s indignation, and its vigorous de- 
fense of Jewish honor that was, ostensibly, to be 
bartered away by Ben Gurion, appear hollow in 
view of an event that took place as recently as 
November 18, 1951. 

On that day there gathered in Berlin the 
Council of the World Federation of Trade 
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Unions, a body that consists overwhelmingly of 
the trade unions of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. Though Mapam thundered against ne- 
gotiating with the Bonn government, it sent its 
representatives to Berlin. Nor did they go there 
as accusers. They went to tender apologies for 
the “reactionary” Jews, to demonstrate their 
own “progressiveness” and to express their faith 
in Germans. 

Mr. Mordecai Oren, one of the Mapam repre- 
sentatives who went to Berlin, had the following 
to say on the subject: “Some of you will probably 
be surprised to hear that the adoption of the de- 
cision to send representatives to a meeting taking 
place in this country and in this city was no easy 
and simple matter for my Party. As you know, 
one third of my people was slaughtered in the 
gas chambers of Hitlerite Germany ... ” 

The Germans in Berlin who listened to Mr. 
Oren must have snickered with derision. They 
knew very well where and by whom one third 
of Oren’s people had been slaughtered. When 
they saw Mr. Oren and the other Mapam dele- 
gates come to praise them, they must have felt 
contempt rather than surprise. 


And Mr. Oren continued: “ ... we reject the 
reactionary doctrine which has unfortunately 
gained support in certain circles in my country, 
according to which there can be no atonement on 
the part of the German people, which demands 
an eternal state of moral war between the Jewish 
people and the German people . . . My Party 
(Mapam) rejects this doctrine... We agree un- 
reservedly with what was said many years ago, 
and with deep foresight, by one of the greatest 
of the German people—Frederick Engels. ‘The 
German workers,’ he said, ‘are destined to restore 
the honor of the German people:’ . . . One might 
onlv add that the German workers will do this 
with the generous help of the great Soviet Union, 
and the wise leadership of Stalin.” 

We mav overlook the servile bow in the direc- 
tion of “the wise leadership of Stalin.” This is as 
much SOP in leftist gatherings as saying Amen 
is in a church or synagogue. But it is worthwhile 
to note the nonchalance with which Mapam is 
ready to fraternize with East Germans on East 
German soil while it condemns in tones of right- 
eousness attempts to collect from the Bonn gov- 
ernment reparations for looted Jewish property. 

The attitude of Mapam (and of Jewish left- 
wingers everywhere) is fundamentally unac- 
ceptable. They denounce the claims for repara- 
tions from West Germany. They make no such 
claims on the “regenerated” East Germany. 
Their willingness to forgive and forget is con- 
ditioned by the Germans’ attitude toward the 
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Soviet Union. From their standpoint it appears 
that atonement for German crimes against the 
Jews can be gained—by paying reparations to 
the Soviet Union. Can servility to an alien poli- 
tical regime go any farther? 


A False Analogy 


Ov JANUARY 16, 1952, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man addressed a press conference in Vatican 
City on the subject of sending a United States 
ambassador to the Vatican. In the course of his 
remarks justifying the maintenance of such an 
embassy, Cardinal Spellman stated that there 
had been no objection on the part of Catholics in 
this country to sending an ambassador to Israel. 
By implication he placed Israel in the same politi- 
cal category with the Vatican. 

The question of diplomatic relations between 
the government of the United States and the 
Vatican has aroused much, and frequently 
heated, debate. Many sincere persons are con- 
vinced that such.a step would be an infringement 
on the principle of separation of Church and 
State. Others, equally sincere, deny this conten- 
tion, or believe that, in view of the present 
world situation it would be desirable to send an 
envoy to the Vatican. 

Without entering into a discussion of the mer- 
its of the opposing views, we are concerned with 
the Cardinal’s citation of the recognition of 
Israel by the United States government as an 
argument that the Vatican is entitled to similar 
diplomatic recognition. 

Israel, Cardinal Spellman surely knows, is a 
specific territory inhabited by a nation and en- 
joying sovereignty within its borders. Among 
Israel’s citizens are Jews, Christians, Moslems, 
Bahai, Druze and perhaps persons professing 
other faiths. Israel is ‘governed by an administra- 
tion elected by the citizens of the country. No 
citizen of any other country can vote in Israel 
elections. Conversely, should a foreigner—what- 
ever his faith—vote in Israel elections, he would 
at once forfeit citizenship in his own country. 

The Vatican, on the other hand, presents an 
entirely different situation. Though the Pope is 
ruler of the few acres that today constitute the 
territory of the Vatican, his chief authority is 
that of head of the Catholic Church throughout 
the world. The Pope is not elected by the people 
who live within the terrestrial area of the Vati- 
can. He is elected by the College of Cardinals who 
arecitizensof many countries. And whereasCardi- 
nal Spellman may vote for a new Pope without 
jeopardizing any of his rights as an American 
citizen, he would at once lose these rights were he 
to vote for a new government of Israel. 
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It is important to bear these differences in 
mind. Israel is a new country. It is the only 
country in the world where Jews are in the 
majority and where their immigration, as such, is 
welcomed. After two thousand years of Jewish 
dispersion, the peoples of the world—including 
even some Jews—are still unaccustomed to the 
phenomenon of Israel, and are prone to think 
of it in unreal terms. Cardinal Spellman’s state- 
ment can only serve to further the confusion. 


The Herzliah Hebrew 
Academy 


HE PRESENT SESSION of the New York State 

legislature will be presented with a bill to 
grant to the Herzliah Hebrew Academy of New 
York City the authority to confer academic 
degrees upon the graduates of the Teacher’s 
Seminary. If ever there was a fully justified 
legislative act, then it is this one. 


For the past thirty years Herzliah has main- 
tained model standards of instruction. Its 
graduates were noted for their sound Jewish 
knowledge, and many a Jewish institution today 
throughout the country owes gratitude to 
Herzliah for the solid, deeply rooted background 
of its Hebrew teachers, school principal, or rab- 
bi. The rigorous demands of the type of He- 
brew teachers training school of which Herzliah 
is an outstanding example are, indeed, the only 
basic assurance we have that there will be a 


A Challenge Unanswered 


Is OUR ISSUE for December, 1951, we chal- 

lenged Jewish Life, “A Progressive Jewish 
Monthly,” to offer some tangible proof in the 
form of at least one issue of an Yiddish periodical 
published in the Soviet Union in 1951 to de- 
monstrate that Jewish culture had not been com- 
pletely eradicated in that country. 

No such proof has been produced. 

Frankly, we are not surprised. Nor will we be 
surprised when in coming weeks and months and 
years the “progressives” in our midst will con- 
tinue to maintain that Jews enjoy the same rights 
as other peoples in the vast Soviet Union. Why 
shouldn’t they? Such claims help collect money 
from the ignorant. And who can disprove their 
claims with concrete evidence, when the doors 
of the Soviet Union are shut tight in the face 
of everyone, except a handful of the “faithful” 
who will not ask for evidence. And should one 
of the “faithful” who gain admission to the sanc- 
tum of the Soviet Union insist on asking for 
proof of Jewish cultural survival, the much in- 
terviewed rabbi Solomon Schleifer will no doubt 
be brought out to reassure him. 

Of course, if the times were not what they 
are, people who claim to be “progressive” and 
pretend to be interested in civil rights and cul- 
ture, would not be so cynically callous to the fate 
of two million Jews in the Soviet Union. They 
would not mock American Jews with false re- 
ports of nonexistent bliss in the U.S.S.R., know- 
ing well that the reports are false. 





Jewish educational system in 
the United States, capable of 
filling with substance the at- 
tractive formula of a living 
American Jewish culture. 
That this major institution 
should be integrated formally 
into the recognized structure 
of advanced educationin Amer- 
ica is both natural and neces- 
sary. It has become virtually 
the standard practice for He- 
brew teachers training schools 
on a level comparable to Herz- 
liah’s to receive the degree- 
granting authority. New York 
State can well afford to honor 
itself and contribute to public 
welfare by giving Herzliah that 
recognition which some of our 
local universities have already 
in part accorded the school by 
granting credit to students who 
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by Abba 


HE ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM was not created 
by the emergence of the State of Israel. If 
the State of Israel had emerged by peaceful 
means, as envisaged in the early recommenda- 
tions of United Nations organs, no problem of 
this kind would have been created. The refugee 
‘problem was created not by the emergence of 
Israel but by an attempt, through force and vio- 
lence, to prevent the establishment of Israel, and 
to overthrow a resolution of the General As- 
sembly by force. 


It cannot, therefore, be too often emphasized 
that those who took the fateful decision to put 
the Palestine question to the arbitrament of force 
are, in every moral sense, the authors and the ini- 
tiators of this vast misery; and although we 
would not go so far as to say that this fact of 
initial responsibility makes them solely respon- 
sible for a solution of the problem, we do suggest 
that this Commitee must reject the view that the 
Arab States, with this weight of responsibility 
upon them, are completely immune, completely 
exempt, from any effort ‘to contribute, to the 
best of their ability, to its solution. 


Much has been said about the moral position 
which should animate Israel in any discussion of 
the refugee problem. I presume that the repre- 
sentatives who, with the best of will and spirit 
raised the question, are aware of the unique con- 
nection between these two events: the rise of the 
State of Israel and the treatment of some of the 
most chronic and tragic refugee problems of our 
age. Many speakers have made reference to the 
great wave of immigration which has brought 
about Israel’s increase of population within the 
past four years of independence. In the period 
between 15 May 1948 and 30 September 1951 
670,000 refugees entered Israel’s gates; 325,000 
of these came from Europe—all of them from 
countries of Europe which had been under the 
occupation of Nazism during the Second World 
War. What we were here doing, then, was gath- 
ering up together, with affectionate and loving 
hands, the pathetic and battered remnants of -the 
greatest holocaust which had ever afflicted 
human history. You can reach back into the 
darkest periods of barbarism without finding 
any process of extermination such as this, ex- 





Excerpts from a statement made before the UN ad hoc 
Political Committee by Israel’s Ambassador to the United States. 
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The Duty Of The Arab States 


S. Eban 


ceeding the dreams and the capacities of all pre- 
vious barbarism. 


I caNNOT avon recalling that many of those 
who have exhorted us to a moral attitude 
represent the States upon whose closed and shut- 
tered doors these men, women and children beat 
in vain, in a pathetic effort to escape the gas 
chamber and the furnace before and during the 
years of the Second World War. I confess it is 
difficult—it is extremely difficult—for a country 
such as Israel, which has borne these burdens on 
behalf of humanity, to listen with complete 
tranquility to exhortations of morality. 

Three hundred and ten thousand immigrants, 
during this same period, have come to us from 
the countries of Asia, from those parts of the 
Moslem world in which the Jewish people have 
dwelt for centuries in the depths of squalor, dis- 
crimination and despair, sustained at best by a 
precarious tolerance bursting out at various gen- 
erations in actual movements of attack or con- 
fiscation. To these people, who remain profound- 
ly attached to our most ancient religious tradi- 
tions, the rise of the State of Israel appeared as 
the fulfilment of pathetic dreams; to them it was 
the signal of a trumpet. Vistas of freedom, of 
equality, of access to the full prerogatives of 
citizenship, opened up before them for the first 
time in hundreds of years. This great flood con- 
tinues unabated. 

Four and a half thousand—which makes up 
the rest of the total—came from the continent of 
America. Here there was not a case of a negative, , 
impulse, but of a positive incentive to take part” 
in the creation of a new society, by those very 
processes of immigration and of pioneering and 
of synthesis whereby the civilizations of the 
American continent had themselves been built. 

It is true, as many speakers have pointed out, 
that this vast and heterogeneous wave of immi- 
gration puts upon the shoulders of the people 
and the Government of Israel unique and heavy 
burdens. But you cannot explain either the im- 
pulses which brought the immigration about or 
the attitude which led to its willing acceptance 
and absorption unless you have recourse to the 
deepest moral impulses. I believe that this Com- 
mittee would be shocked if I were to read the 
statistics of cancer, of tuberculosis, of blindness, 
of endemic disease, which prevail amongst these 
immigrants, and especially of those who come 
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from Oriental countries. Of the 40,000 who 
reached us from Yemen, some 15,000 should, by 
any normal, accepted modern standards, have 
been in hospitals for several months and years be- 
fore their arrival, and are now actually hospital- 
ized in Israel. 


BUT IsR4EL is a small country. Its capacities of 

absorption are limited. The strains upon it 
are immense. In addition to the natural strains 
of immigration movements and of economic 
limitations, there come the gratuitous _ strains 
imposed by the blockade of the neighboring 
world. This blockade will not achieve its purpose 
of destroying the State of Israel or of strangling 
its economy, but in the short run it gravely un- 
dermines Israel’s capacity and it renders illusory 
the fantastic’ concept that this—the smallest 
country in the Midle East and one of the smallest 
in the world—should bear the burden of the 
three great refugee problems of the post-war 
age; not only the problem of the remnants of 
refugees from Europe, not only the absorption 
of Jewish refugees from Arab countries, but also, 
and in addition to all these, should bear the sole, 
the main or the substantive burden of the solu- 
tion of the other vast and tragic refugee problem, 
created by the Arab States themselves. 


On what basis do I assert that the Arab States 
should not evade responsibility for a solution of 
this refugee problem? There are three reasons. 
The first is their part in the creation of this prob- 
lem, for it must have been obvious that no one 
could launch a war against the State of Israel 
without causing the cruelest split of loyalty, of 
allegiance, and internecine strife between the 
two elements which made up its population; the 
very act of launching that war placed the Arab 
population of Palestine under the cruelest strain 
and the most dire contingencies; it caught them 
up in this violent tug of interest and allegiance 
between their Jewish neighbors and their Arab 
brethren advancing upon the State of Israel from 
outside. Torn by all the fear, the panic, of that 
situation of rancor, not only of physical danger 
but of a gross distortion of the moral climate and 
a complete convulsion of the proper kinship 
which should have existed between the two 
peoples, these refugees took to their heels and 
sought the shelter of Arab lands. This fact alone 
does not entitle the Arab Governments now to 
say to them, “Go back whence you came: We 
will not absorb you; we will not rehabilitate you: 
we will not let you merge in our societies; we will 
not give you employment; we will not enfran- 
chise you. The burden for your sustenance must 
fall upon the international community.” In the 
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words of the Egyptian representative, “Let Israel 
and the United Nations solve your problem.” 


But it is not only the element of original cause 
which should require the Arab Governments to 
play a leading part in the solution of this prob- 
lem. There are also the unique ties and bonds of 
kinship, of identity, of language, of sentiment, 
of destiny, which bind the peoples of the inde- 
pendent Arab States with the Arab refugees. It 
was in the name of this very kinship that the 
Arab States took up the sword and invaded Israel. 
It is in the name of this very kinship that Arab 
States quite properly evince so deep an interest 
in this question whenever it is discussed around 
this table. But you cannot have kinship for pur- 
poses of propaganda and not express that same 
kinship on the more practical and challenging 
ground of relief, of rehabilitation and of resettle- 
ment. If they are your kindred, as I am sure they 
are, then surely there must apply between you 
and them the same bonds and impulses which , 
apply between Israel and its Jewish refugees. 
These bonds and the method in which they are 
expressed are widely known. From the day of 
their arrival on our shores, irrespective of 
whether or not we approve the conditions which 
brought them to our shores, the existing popula- 
tion opens up its arms, the State and all its citi- 
zens share with the refugee population from the 
moment of their arrival such resources as they 
have accumulated in five decades of arduous 
pioneering. The refugee is immediately enfran- 
chised. Nobody tells him to go home. Nobody 
tells him that the responsibility for solving his 
problems lies upon the United Nations and upon 
the Arab States. The Government and the people 
of Israel, hard pressed though they are by many 
burdens, accept the main brunt of responsibility 
upon themselves. And no international organiza- 
tion can fail to ask itself this trenchant question: 
what would happen if the Arab States would 
take the same attitude towards Arab refugees as 
the State of Israel takes towards Jewish refugees? 
For then the full solution of this problem would 
be achieved. : 


[ 1 sEEMs To ME, therefore, that however we 

analyze basic juridical rights, the paramount 
element in our consideration must be: what are 
the available and practical methods which would 
lead to the alleviation of this tragic distress and, 
if possible, to its complete and final elimina- 
tion? It will not be any consolation to refugees 
in the tragedy and misery of their camps if they 
are told that they must be kept in isolation from 
the societies, the Arab societies, amongst which 
they live, in order that an abstract principle shall 
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be preserved immaculate and untarnished. Surely 
the first duty is one of humanity. The second 
duty is that of abstract discussion and of political 
controversy. 

In addition to these two reasons which endow 
the Arab States with special responsibility— 
namely, their part in the creation of the problem 
and the close ties of kinship which bind them to 
the refugees—there is a third and most im- 
portant consideration. It is the consideration of 
capacity. They can solve the problem: they are 
in a position to do it. Surely they might regard 
this as a privileged capacity, as an honored privi- 
lege. By this I mean that the States in which the 
refugee population now finds itself do, in their 
aggregate, possess the resources of land, of water 
and even of finance which could, within the 
shortest possible time, rescue the refugees from 
their present plight. I do not need to contrast the 
vast land and water resources of the Arab States 
against the far more limited and meager re- 
sources of land and water which lie to Israel’s 
hand. Nevertheless, if Israel, with these minute 
resources, in a relative sense has been able to ab- 
sorb 700,000 refugees, it is not difficult to esti- 
mate how much more easily and with how much 
less cruel strain the much wider and more gen- 
erously endowed Arab States could, if the spirit 
of kinship and responsibility moved them, assist 
the international community in the settlement of 
this problem. Day by day we read of the vast 
royalties which Arab Governments and countries 
and territories receive for the natural resources 
with which they are so plentifully endowed. The 
most minute fraction of these assets devoted to 
the common cause of humanity and to the cause 
of refugee resettlement would make an imme- 
diate impact upon the settlement of this prob- 
lem. 

Therefore, what we seriously suggest for the 
consideration of this Committee, in the light 
ef the events of the past four years and in the 
light of the failure to solve or to alleviate the 
international problem, is that we should investi- 
gate and scrutinize the Egyptian contention that 
the responsiblity for a solution of this problem 
falls upon the United Nations and upon Israel 
alone and that the Arab States, which above all 
else bear the responsibility for the origin of the 
problem, the moral responsibilities of kinship 
and the responsibilities of capacity, have nothing 
to offer, nothing to contribute, nothing to ex- 
piate, nothing to give. 

As soon as possible and in as large a measure 
as possible, the refugees should cease to be re- 
fugees; that is to say, they should be merged and 
absorbed into the political and economic life of 
the countries in which they find themselves. 
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Israel is one of these countries, for no less than 
21,000 Arab refugees, although within the ter- 
ritory of Israel, are refugees in status, in disabil- 
ities and in the point that they fall as a direct 
charge upon the international community. Israel 
will certainly be prepared, as an additional meas- 
ure of its contribution to this problem, to re- 
lieve the international community from the en- 
tire burden of the support of this refugee popu- 
lation and to bring their full enfranchisement 
and their full integration into Israel’s economic 


life. 


E HOPE THAT our example would communi- 
cate itself to other States and that barriers 
of barbed wire and concrete which divide the 
refugee populations from the general popula- 
tions of which they are a part will thus be broken 
down. As the representative of Iceland has 
pointed out, my Government has committed it- 
self on the question of the payment of compen- 
sation for abandoned land, and I reiterate that 
pledge here. The representative of Pakistan some- 
what unfairly attacked both the Conciliation 
Commission and Israel for being attached to the 
doctrine of a global estimate of the sum involved. 
Yet if we investigate international precedents 
we shall find that both the Conciliation Com- 
mission and Israel were in full accord with estab- 
lished international practice. On 10 June 1930 
Greece and Turkey made an agreement whereby 
a lump sum compensation. was decided upon in 
connection with the property left behind in the 
exchange of 1,250,000 Greeks and 355,000 
Turks. Similarly, on 7 September 1940 when the 
Bulgarian-Rumanian treaty was signed for the 
exchange of Bulgarian and Rumanian popula- 
tions in Northern and Southern Dobrudja, Bul- 
garia undertook to pay Rumania a blanket sum 
for the property interests of the departing 
minority. 

When in September 1946 an agreement was 
signed in Bucharest between Turkey and Ruma- 
nia for the voluntary transfer of Turks from 
Dobrudja to Turkey, it was also agreed that the 
Romanian Government should pay a fixed gen- 


‘eral fee for the immovable property left behind 


by the Turks in a lump sum to the Government 
of Turkey to be payable within a period of seven 
years. 

On 14 September 1948 an agreement was 
signed in New Delhi known as the Inter-Do- 
minion Evacuee Property Agreement whereby 
provision was made for Government liquidation 
of the agricultural property left behind by 
Hindu and Sikh refugees in Pakistan and by 
Moslems in India. 

Both on grounds of precedent, and on prac- 
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tical grounds, therefore, there is no valid criti- 
cism to be launched against the conception of 
proceeding in the solution of the compensation 
problem in three stages: firstly, a global assess- 
ment of the value of the property concerned; 
secondly, an agreement upon the proportion of 
that sum which Israel can pay; and thirdly, in- 
ternationally agreed measures regarding the time, 
the instalments and the method of payment. 
Therefore, the general procedures which have 
been advanced both on Israel’s behalf and by 
the Conciliation Commission are really not open 
to the somewhat indignant criticism which has 


te 


been launched against them. 

We wish the Arab peoples well in the many 
unresolved tasks which face them in their area. 
If there is value in the example of our effort, 
with its successes and its setbacks, then that 
value lies ready to the hand of the region of 
which we form a part.~But we do hope that, 
in respect of the outstanding problems which 
remain as the relic of this brutal war, they will 
take up their burden of responsibility as we 
have taken ours. It will be much less heavy 
than ours. If we can help them we shall do 
so to the utmost limit. 


Mr. Waugh and the Holy Places 


by Thomas Sugrue 


N THIS SECOND POST-WAR generation of our 
century the creative writer carries, in rela- 
tion to his society, more privilege and more re- 
sponsibility than ever before. His privilege has 
always been that he is believed; his opinions are 
his own, and he wears no man’s collar—white, 
ecclesiastical, or military. But now when nearly 
all others who practice the craft of communica- 
tion—politicians, commentators, columnists, 
editors—are suspected of reflecting opinions 
of parties or pressure groups or economic 
alliances, the trust he enjoys is unique. It is this 
trust which begets his responsibility; he must not 
betray society’s belief in his incorruptibility; 
under any circumstances he must say exactly 
what he thinks. If he does not do this he will sink 
to the level of all those others, whose tongues are 
artful but whose thoughts are not their own. 
It is a matter of-concern, therefore, when a 
man whose literary output has been critically 
and popularly successful for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, injects material into his work which is 
drawn from the opinions of an organization he 
is known to have recently joined. In the cases, 
for example, of Mr. Evelyn Waugh and Mr. 
Graham Greene, two English writers of fiction, 
the same puzzle obtains; both have used in cer- 
tain of their stories segments of the dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church, an institution to which 
each, in recent years, has been converted. In the 
stories in question the dogma is integrated into 
the plot, but not cleverly, and the climax is a 
little lame. Because of this Mr. Waugh’s novel 
“Brideshead Revisited” suffers structurally from 
a deathbed conversion of highly dubious validity; 
Mr. Greene’s last two books, ““The Heart of the 
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Matter” and “The End of the Affair,” mix 
theological hair-splitting with plot structure 
to the extent that many readers feel baffled and 
cheated, since it would take an Aquinas or an 
Augustine to settle the fate of the hero of one 
book and the heroine of the other. 

A novelist draws naturally on his own ex- 
perience when creating plot and character, and 
it can be assumed that the Messrs Waugh and 
Greene, feeling deeply the fact of their conver- 
sion to Catholicism, drew on it for the work 
they did thereafter. The religion and its dogma 
were fresh to them, and they wrote of the com- 
monplaces of Christian sacramentalism as if these 
had just been discovered. But they did not write 
of them with very much understanding, and 
they sacrificed normal character development 
for the sake of exhibiting a convert’s fascination 
with the judgment of God. The result was a 
lamentable falling off in performance by two 
fine artists. 

Probably both men will learn either to leave 
theology alone or to handle it more skillfully as 
plot material. Meanwhile they are at least slightly 
suspect in the matter of expressing opinions other 
than their own. They believe what they say, but 
their belief has been tied to a body of teaching 
contained in a specific religion. The more they 
express that body of teaching the more they be- 
come Catholics expounding their faith, and the 
less they are artists observing life and comment- 
ing on it. 


[N THE case of Mr. Waugh something more 

serious has come up. As a reporter for Life 
magazine he wrote, in the December 21st (1951) 
issue of that periodical, an article called, “The 
Plight of the Holy Places.” His remarks in the 
early part of this piece raise the question whether 
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he is expressing his own opinions as an individual, 
or whether he writes in the belief that he is re- 
flecting an attitude of his Church. The point is, 
for the reader, whether Mr. Waugh is personally 
anti-Semitic, or whether he is following what 
he believes to be the general anti-Israel policy of 
the Vatican. 


Probably he demonstrates a mixture of the 
two. It is no secret that the eminence from which 
Mr. Waugh overlooks humanity is constructed 
of snobbery, and snobbery among Gentiles re- 
gards anti-Semitism as a necessary part of re- 
quired etiquette. Vatican concern for the Holy 
Places has brought on a demand for the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem, but anyone who 
has studied that tangled question realizes it is 
something which will never be settled by an 
attitude, nor even by a decision as to who is 
right and who is wrong. Jerusalem symbolizes 
the failure of the United Nations. If that organi- 
zation ever becomes a success the problem it 
allowed to develop in Palestine can be solved. 
When that time arrives it will be obvious that 
the last thing Israel wants is responsibility for the 
Holy Places. If the Places themselves can be in- 
ternationalized every Israeli will be happy; if 
the Old City of Jerusalem could be converted to 
an international sanctuary for pilgrims, with 
control emanating from it to other sacred spots, 
the problem would be finished. : 

In one way the Holy Places were inter- 
nationalized long ago. They were taken over by 
religious orders, and were protected by various 
agreements between the nations holding power 
in the Palestine area. Except at rare periods 
pilgrims have had access to them, and the local 
populace has invariably profited from this pil- 
grim trade. In certain spots, particularly the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem, different religious or- 
ders have been tempted by the propinquity of 
their holdings—The Stable and St. Jerome’s cell, 
for example—into such bitter competition for 
the donations of tourists that quarreling has been 
common among the monks. In general, however, 
the most trouble that has occurred over the Holy 
Places has been made outside Palestine, by people 
who never visited the spots, never intended to, 
and regarded the entire matter as one of sectarian 
prestige. ; 

It is too bad, actually, that the Holy Places 
are not more venerated. It is too bad also that 
they are not more attractive physically, and more 
authentic as to geography and tradition. The 
Christian spots can never be authenticated; it is 
of dubious worth, therefore, to cover them with 
churches. What obviously is authentic is the 
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country itself, the environment of the Holy 
Places, the city of Jerusalem, the Mount of 
Olives, and the road to Bethany. If the dubious 
spots were cleared and then dressed to appear as 
they were when they played parts in the drama 
of Jesus, pilgrims might be inspired in their faith, 
rather than disillusioned, as is now so often the 
case. The whole country would then be a Holy 
Place, as it is for the Jews, and to know that Jesus 
walked through its fields and sat on its hills would 
for Christians of any sect be sufficient to deepen 
and widen their faith. If in addition there were 
in Jerusalem a Pilgrim House, where visitors 
might be prepared properly in the history whose 
settings they are about to visit; and if at this 
Pilgrim House guides might be obtained who 
adequately knew the country and its lore, and 


respected its role as dam of the Jewish and 


Christian religions, then the Holy Places might 
appear for what they are, stage settings for the 
great epics of the Hebrews, the Old Testament 
and the New. 

But the tendency of those who govern the 
sacred spots is backward, not forward; they 
seem in search of a status quo which never existed 
an arrangement which gives the best of every- 
thing to each sectarian group and the worst to all 
others. In Nazareth a new Church of the An- 
nunciation is to built, at a cost of $5,000,000. 
With that much money the old church could be 
levelled, along with its neighbor church, and a 
structure built on the alleged site of Joseph’s 
workshop. A replica of a carpenter’s shop of the 
period of Joseph and Mary, and a reproduction of 
their probable home environment and neighbor- 
hood, with modest chapels in the architecture of 
the time, could be put up. At Capernaum, where 
a synagogue is being reconstructed which may 
be that in which Jesus taught, a seaside resort 
of the time of Herod might easily be constructed, 
and used as a housing center for tourists. The 
same thing could be done at the ruins of Migdal. 
But that is a forward point of view. 


R. WAUGH’S POINT OF VIEW is not wholly 

backward; as an Englishman he obviously 
regrets the passing of the old type of inter- 
nationalization, so comfortable for him and for 
his fellow countrymen—the presence of the 
British army. But he regards internationalization 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places under the 
United Nations as desirable, and he is willing 
to throw Nazareth into the plan. He is not con- 
cerned for the loss of the Wailing Wall to the 
Jews, and is of the opinion that their tribal re- 
ligion is a waning phenomenon which will get 
along just as well with a substitute—the ashes 


‘of Jews murdered by Hitler. The Israelis, he 
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thinks, are a people possessed by “limitless am- 
bition;” in defending their state, fathered and 
midwifed by the United Nations, from attack 
by Arab armies, they participated in ‘ta double 
act of aggression as flagrant as the invasion of 
South Korea;” their shortage of meat, if nothing 
else, prevents them from beginning again the 
ancient sacrifices of their Temple. 

What does all this nonsense indicate concern- 
ing Mr. Waugh? He is first of all very obviously 
a firm Catholic; he believes implicitly in the 
Pope’s plan of internationalization, even to the 
point of vehemently propagandizing for it. As 
as Englishman he regards what has happened in 
Palestine since the end of the Mandate as the 
illegal acts of inferior peoples. Because Israel has 
been forced into inflation and austerity through 
the pressure of immigration—made necessary in 
large measure because of anti-Semitism in 
Europe and the Middle East—he complains of a 
“fictitious rate of exchange” which makes it ex- 
pensive for him to travel in the Jewish state. 
“This is a trick,” he says, “by which a modern 
government exacts the dues which were con- 
sidered intolerably oppressive in the Middle 
Ages:” This is not anti-Semitism. It is not even 
bad reporting. It is ignorance. Everyone in Israel 
suffers from the same inflation; who in the gov- 
ernment has time or the inclination to rig prices 
for one visitor? “Indeed,” Mr. Waugh adds, 
“the conditions which provoked the First Cru- 
sade were scarcely more offensive to the pilgrim 
than those existing today.” 

He knows better than that, of course. The 
conditions which provoked the First Crusade 
existed in Europe, not in Palestine, and the 
Crusaders were more rufhans than noblemen. 
They butchered everyone they found in Jeru- 
salem, and their record in the Holy Land was 
anything but savory. 

As a convert, however, Mr. Waugh needs a 
great deal of background on religion in general 
and on the evolution of his own faith in particu- 
lar. He should know that the “tribal” religion of 


the Jews was nothing of the sort; it was con- 


nected with the ancient mystery religions at least 
as far back as the meeting of Abraham with 
Melchizedec of Salem, which is now Jerusalem. 
If Mr. Waugh wants proof of this he can find it 
his own part of the Bible in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Judaism emerged as a universal 
religion in the teachings of the prophets, and it 
was from this religion of the prophets that Jesus 
developed. In the Roman Empire Judaism was 
a religion which appealed to many people, and 
it was once considered for the post of Empire 
religion, as was Christianity. Christianity’s tri- 


‘umph, along with Christianity’s embracement of 
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the sin of anti-Semitism, forced Judaism into 
the narrowness of a group faith; it went into the 
ghetto with its people. 

The sacrifices of the old Temple were sym- 
bolic; they represented man offering up his ani- 
mal nature as a penance on the altar of his heart, 
a dedication to higher emotions and more unsel- 
fish capabilities. Symbolism changes; the sac- 
rifices of Jews all over the world for Israel— 
sacrifices of comfort by Israelis, of money and 
time and effort by Jews in other nations—is 
today the equivalent of these ancient rites. The 
Temple does not have to be rebuilt; it exists in 
the society of Israel. The Wailing Wall was part 
of the Temple; it cannot be replaced by any- 
thing physical. But if the society of Israel is the 
new Temple, the fields and the roads and the 
forested hills are its walls, and at any of these 
a Jew may pray. 

The Jews have made all of Israel a Holy Place, 
and they have protected those spots sacred to 
the Christians. Out of a Jewish agricultural 
people such as the Israelis are today, Jesus came, 
and to a people like them He spoke; Jewish 
artisans, farmers, and fishermen were His 
disciples. Even the people of Nazareth, his home 
town, were Jews, not as in the present, Arabs 
who say they are Christians and vote as Com- 
munists. If Mr. Waugh wanted really to make a 
pilgrimage he would have visited the kibbutzim 
as well as the sacred spots; he would have talked 
to Jewish farmers and Jewish fishermen. He 
would not have made that fantastic but com- 
mon mistake of taking it for granted that Jesus 
was anti-Semitic and spent all his time running 
around with Gentiles. 

I remember one day in 1934, when, standing 
in the Church of the Annunciation, I was sur- 
rounded by a group of tourists. Among them 
were two rather elderly Englishmen, wearing 
knickers. A Franciscan monk acted as guide for 
the group in its inspection of the church. I heard 
one Englishman whisper to the other, “I say, I 
can’t quite make this out. Chap’s a Catholic, 
isn’t he?” The other nodded. ‘*Think so,” he said. 
“But,” said the first, “Jesus was a Jew. What are 
the Christians doing here?” 

What, I continually wonder, is all the fuss be- 
tween Christians and Jews anyhow? I spent six 
months in Israel during 1948 and 1949, visiting 
every part of the country. Each minute of my 
visit was the pilgrimage of a Christian, and I 
want to go back and continue that pilgrimage. 
I want to contniue to watch and to marvel at 
the most hopeful development I have found in 
our time for the people of any land or of any 
religion—the society of the state of Israel. And 
I would like to take Mr. Waugh with me. 
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Three Years at Gesher Haziv 


The Story of An American Kibbutz 


by Murray Weingarten 


N THE MIDsT of the excited debates that have 
been agitating the Zionist movement on the 
subject of Halutzim from America, it has been 
almost completely overlooked that during the 
past three years hundreds of American young 
people have gone to settle in Israel. Their experi- 
ences in the process of becoming integrated in 
Israeli social, economic and cultural life can 
shed some light on the subject and introduce a 
factual basis into the complicated, and frequently 
over-emotional discussions. As a member of the 
kibbute Gesher Haziv, which was founded three 
years ago, and which contains among its settlers 
a considerable number of young American Jews, 
I wish to relate some of our experiences. In some 
respects these experiences were not basically dif- 
ferent from those of any newcomers to Israel, be 
they from America or Yemen. In other respects 
our successes and failures in adapting ourselves 
to the new life stemmed from our specific 
American background. 

Gesher Haziv started out with about eighty 
Americans. Most of these were graduates of the 
Labor Zionist Youth Organization Habonim. 
The majority had spent about a year in agricul- 
tural training on a hachshara farm in the United 
States or Canada prior to their coming to Israel. 
The majority also came from home environments 
that were intensely Jewish, though it should also 
be noted that a significant minority came from 
homes that were Jewish in name only. All of 
them were high school graduates. Many had at- 
tended colleges. About twenty were university 
graduates in such diverse fields as sociology, eco- 
nomics, education, engineering, agriculture and 
geology. The education which these eighty 
Americans received in schools in America thus 
could not, in most cases, be practically applied in 
a small, even though highly developed, agri- 
cultural community such as Gesher Haziv. 

Ninety percent of the group had long planned 
to go to Israel; the remaining ten per cent were 
moved by an impulse of the moment under the 
influence of the dramatic events then taking 
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place. The average age of the group was in the 
early twenties. 


The plans for settling in Israel matured under 
the impact of the proclamation of the State of 
Israel and the war against Arab aggression that 
followed. The first half of the group left the U. S. 
in June, 1948; the others followed in smaller 
groups during the rest of the year. An agree- 
ment was made with kibbutz Ramat Yochanan 
for additional training and the members of the _ 
group went there upon their arrival in Israel. 
Ramat Yochanan had just experienced an Arab 
attack and many of its members served in the 
Israeli army. The arrival of the American group 
in this settlement thus served to bolster the 
economy of the place with labor power. Some of 
the American boys joined the army. All of them 
were in the reserves. All the Americans that were 
not on active military duty worked long hours 
each day and were subject to call for service in 
the district whenever circumstances required. 
Little opportunity was left them to learn 
Hebrew and to become familiar with the normal 
aspects of life in Israel. Though the times were 
exciting, and they lived in a kibbutz that was 
a cultural and ideological center, the Americans 
felt isolated—an American island in the midst 
of a strange Israeli sea. Many of them, before 
coming to Israel, had been active in picketing, 
propaganda and educational work, and fund 
raising. The events in Israel had been brought 
to them in considerable detail by the American 
press. In Ramat Yochanan they were engaged 
in ordinary, tiring labor; they were confronted 
by ordinary and uninspiring problems of group 
life. The conversations that went on around 
them were likewise concerned with ordinary 
every-day matters, in a language that was still 
unintelligible to the Americans. This was the 
stuff of Zionism in realization, and despite the 
excitement of the war, they at first failed to 
recognize in this life the idealistic vision they 
had had before their eyes while they were still 
in America. Many felt that they had known 
more about Israel when they read the New 
York Times every morning, than now that they 
were in Ramat Yochanan. 

Gradually there crystallized within the group 


a realization that it had to do something on its 
own, start a settlement of its own. Otherwise | 
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there seemed to be no justification for remain- 
ing as a group and its disintegration was bound 
to follow. In keeping with this feeling the 
group began negotiating with the appropriate 
Israel institutions regarding a location for the 
new settlement. There was much heated debate 
about the relative merits of different parts of 
the country and the desirability of joining with 
another young group in forming the new settle- 
ment. Some felt that we could not start a new 
settlement alone for, despite our idealism and 
good intentions, we were new in Israel and 
not integrated with its life. Despite the pre- 
vailing ignorance of Hebrew in our group, we 
were in some ways “in the midst of things” as 
long as we remained in Ramat Yochanan. As 
a settlement apart, it was feared that we would 
only succeed in creating a rather unsatisfactory 
outpost of New York. It was therefore decided 
to find partners in our venture, some other group 
that had long been in the country, preferably 
consisting of sabras (native born). 


After a great deal of prospecting and the re- 
jection of one group, we finally made contact 
with a group of forty Israelis who had spent 
eight years at the kibbutz Beit Haarava, “the 
House in the Desert.” Their settlement was de- 
stroyed during the first stages of the war and 
is now in Jordan territory. They were willing 
to start all over again, though their average age 
was six or seven years older than ours and 
they included family people with children. 
They were eager to join with us. We were 
doubtful, wary of the age difference, of the 
possible rigidity of habits of people who already 
had eight years of kibbutz life behind them. We 
knew then that we were not completely “or- 
thodox” in our views of kibbutz life and prac- 
tices. Deciding, however, that the advantages 
outweighed the possible disadvantages, and that 
this was the best available opportunity unless 
we wanted to continue dojng nothing, we tied 
the knot and the groups were ‘“‘married”—a 
proxy marriage, since most of the members of 
the two groups did not even have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting each other before the day of 
settlement. 


The great day itself, founding Gesher Haziv 
in Western Galilee, was very impressive. A thou- 
sand people showed up, including Yaakov Dori, 
Levi Eshkol, Dr. and Mrs. Israel Goldstein, Abba 
Hushi, Aharon Remez, various members of 
Knesset, and many other friends of the groups. 
A plane circled overhead, piloted by one of our 
American-Israeli airforce friends. We were all 
enthused, but when the guests went home and 
we were left huddling in the rain in our un- 
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finished prefabricated bungalows and leaky tents, 
Zionism-in-the-abstract stopped and real life 
began. 


[7 1s Nor the purpose of this article to describe 

the purely physical and economic challenges 
faced by the kibbutz and the degree to which 
they were met, though a certain amount of 
drum-beating should be pardoned and is even 
quite relevant, insofar as social, cultural and 
ideological activity is inevitably bound up with 
material conditions. The area we were about to 
settle, though once fruitful, was now deserted . 
and ravaged. The once flowering olive groves 
and orange plantations were dead or dying, un- 
worked by their fleeing owners, the empty mud- 
shack village of Ezeeb attesting to their pre- 
cipitous flight. At Gesher Haziv, the low-slung 
wrecks of British army buildings, surrounded 
by their barbed wire concertinas, were a con- 
stant reminder of the regime which had just 
quitted. the country—and also the only real shel- . 
ter until we, the new settlers, could manage to 
erect our own habitations. Water had to be 
brought by truck for several months until some 
temporary arrangement could be made to draw 
water from the shallow, and possibly contami- 
nated Arab wells. Electricity was a dream and 
cooking for a hundred and fifty people was 
miraculously and tiringly done on small kerosene 
“primus” stoves. The children could not be ac- 
comodated at the site of the kibbutz and they and 
their mothers remained in Shavei Zion, fifteen 
miles away. Sources of income were non-existent 
and until we could develop some, we were com- 
pelled to resort to long-term loans from the “‘in- 
stitutions.” The area was still dangerous, Arab 
infiltrators, alone and in groups, making an alert 
watch constantly necessary. 

Today Gesher Haziv is still not completely 
self-supporting, and draws on potential future 
income. The population has grown from 150 to 
300; the first fourteen permanent dwellings, 
each containing two two-room apartments with 
porches and bathrooms, stand ready for occu- 
pancy. A factory, capable of producing five to 
six thousand doors and windows a month em- 
ploys thirty persons and a machine shop is being 
set up which can undertake contracting jobs 
outside the kibbutz. in addition to adequately 
maintaining the large plant of agricultural ma- 
chinery, irrigation pipes, electrical installations 
and services which have been put into operation. 
The orange groves have, in the main, been re- 
habilitated; a small herd of sixty head fills the 


new barn; there is a flock of three thousand 


chickens and a vegetable garden that sells to the 


outside market; our first tobacco crop has been 
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harvested and experiments have been started 
with sub-tropical fruits such as bananas, guyavas 
and avocados. 

There is still a great deal to be done. Half the 
land must still be cleared and made fit for culti- 
vation; a great deal of machinery of all types 
is needed; the members still eat in three and a half 
shifts in the small, poorly equipped dining-room 
and, at this writing, fifty people still live in tents, 
some of them for the third year. But there is an 
income and a promise of more. We have reached 
the stage where we are a good “business risk.” 


URING THE THREE YEARS, approximately one 

hundred and fifty Americans have been in the 
kibbutz, including the eighty with whom we be- 
gan. The number of Americans at Gesher Haziv 
today is still around eighty, perhaps a bit more— 
about half of these were not in the original group. 
Of the approximately sixty who left (and this 
number includes people who came for a few 
months just to “try”) somewhat more than half 
returned to the United States and the rest found 
their places in other areas of Israeli. life—other 
kibbutzim, Moshavim and the cities. These sta- 
tistics are highly approximate for we were too 
busy to keep a scorecard. 

In analyzing the reasons for people’s success 
or failure in finding their place in Gesher Haziv, 
one is faced by two sets of arguments: those 
stated by the individuals themselves and the 
others, perhaps more important ones, that are 
left unsaid, often not even recognized or under- 
stood by the people themselves. Here are the 
major stated ones. One: In the case of married 
couples, the kibbutz way of life does not provide 
the opportunity for the kind of family life the 
couple desires—the opportunity for the wife 
to keep her own house, raise her children, pro- 
vide for her husband’s personal needs. This, it is 
claimed, is more important to her than the rela- 
tively uninteresting work which is the lot of the 
woman in the kibbutz. Two: The kibbutz is not 
the idyllic equalitarian society pictured in propa- 
ganda. Some people are not “‘as equal as others.” 
Some have more interesting work, and/or more 
private money than others; some have more fur- 
niture than others and some receive packages 
from America. The kibbutz it is said, is some- 
times unfair to some of its members and is devoid 
of the idealism ascribed to it. Three: One does 
not find in the kibbutz that identification with 
Jews and the new Jewish culture which was the 
central motivation for coming to Israel. Four: 
A lack of satisfaction with the particular work 
one is doing in the kibbutz and a desire to en- 
gage in a trade or profession which cannot be 
practiced within the kibbutz framework. Five: 
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A bad “marriage” was consummated. It is hard 
to get along with the Israeli partners which were 
picked by the Americans in the formation of 
Gesher Haziv. These are the reasons most fre- 
quently stated, though, of course, there were 
others, as well. 

The unstated reasons are harder to get at. In 
general we found that those who possessed a Jew- 
ish background, who had received a Hebrew 
education and who came from Zionist families, 
had a better chance of integrating. This was a 
more important factor than Hachshara at a 
training farm or nominal membership in a Zionist 
youth movement. The basic decision was one 
of choosing the standard of living described in 
this article, which will continue for many years 
before reaching a lower middle class American 
Jewish standard of living. On the side of staying, 
is Zionism and all that goes with it. The degree of 
Zionist conviction is the deciding factor. 

To live in Israel one must not only be able to 
identify oneself with its ideals in the abstract 
but also learn to live with Yemenite, Iraqui or 
Rumanian Jews who externally are much 
further removed from an American Jew’s whole 
way of life than New York gentiles. The ability 
to identify oneself with these people can spring 
from a deep emotional attachment to Judaism, 
the product of a Jewish home and education. 
The knowledge of Hebrew is the key to the most 
fundamental identification with the country. 
People with high cultural demands: plays, music, 
literature, politics, organizational activity, were 
at first cut off completely from any possibility 
of participation, and identification with the cul- 
tural life of the country. Isolated from Israel 
though lack of language they nostalgically re- 
membered these things in America and, longing 
for them, considered their life empty. They 
could not correctly: evaluate the kibbutz, be 
party to its problems and feel it as the spiritual 
force which they had come to join— because all 
this necessitated knowledge of Hebrew. A num- 
ber of people couldn’t adjust to a life of physical 
labor, or find the particular job which interested 
them and which they could do well. As in any 
society, in a kibbutz, too, this a decisive factor 
in adjustment. 


AA NUMBER OF PEOPLE sought in the kibbutz a 

solution to their personal psychological prob- 
lems and difficulties. Here, they felt, was a so- 
ciety they could lean upon, a form of collective 
group life into which they could merge and in 
which they could banish their personal malad- 
justments. These people soon found that, in this 
respect, a kibbutz is fundamentally like any 
other aggregate of people; one can enjoy in it a 
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certain amount of emotional support, one can 
lose oneself in it up to a certain point, but the 
persgnal psychological problems continue to 
haunt the individual wherever he goes. Most of 
these people left Gesher Haziv very quickly, 
though a few belonging to this category still 
remain. 

A number of Americans also left Gesher Haziv 
for the legitimate reason that they were anxious 
to engage in types of work for which there was 
no scope in the kibbutz. One, for example, was a 
geologist, another an electrical engineer, a third 
was a specialist in some other field of work. It 
should be noted, though, that nearly all cases 
of defection from the kibbutz were motivated 
by a combination of factors, each of which con- 
tributed its share to the final decision to depart 
from Gesher Haziv. 

The dissatisfaction with the form of family 
life prevailing in the kibbutz was not confined 
to the Americans. When we decided in Gesher 
Haziv to house children with their parents— 
instead of in a children’s house, as is the custom 
in the majority of kibbutzim — many Israeli 
members of the settlement were party to this 
decision. Some of the Americans who had given 
their dissatisfaction with the previously prevail- 
ing form of family life as a reason for considering 
going away, departed after the decision was taken 
to house the children with their parents. Indeed, 
this decision was adopted not in order to per- 
suade anyone to stay in Gesher Haziv, but be- 
cause those who had no intentions of leaving 
wanted to order their family life in this manner. 

The argument that kibbutz life is disillusion- 
ing to those who had had rosy dreams of a kib- 
butz as a perfect society, is difficult to analyze. It 
is a fact that, temporarily at least, the kibbutz 
has lost much of the moral grandeur it had en- 
joyed in the past when it was the very distillation 
of Zionist idealism, when every kibbutz placed, 
self-realization, defense, absorption of immi- 
grants, and a high degree of idealism in social 
relations above all other interests. Kibbutz life 
today is not an unblemished idyll, and its propa- 
gandists sometimes tend to exaggerate its per- 
fections. There are many reasons for this decline. 
The nature of the new immigration to Israel 
which mainly flows from backward areas and 
brings a flood of humanity alien to the social 
theories of the kibbutz is one reason. The general 
decline in moral tension within Israel and within 
the Zionist movement after the peak of idealism 
that was attained in 1948, is another. The role 
of the kibbutz in Israeli life has also changed. 
Since Israel emerged as a State, the kibbutz is 
no longer the backbone of the defense of the 
Jewish community in the country—the army 
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is responsible for that. Emissaries of the kibbutz 
abroad are no longer the organizers of immigra- 
tion. The State has vast machinery for this pur- 
pose. Furthermore, the kibbutz movement is at 
present rent by ideological conflicts and has not 
yet been able to reorient itself and to direct its 
tremendous creative energies to new objectives. 


Evolutionary changes have also taken place 
within the personal life of the members of kib- 
butzim. Shortages of labor power and the needs 
of the kibbutzim if they are to expand, have led 
to the large scale introduction of hired labor into 
the collectives. The government encouraged this 
process, anxious as it is to provide employment 
for the newcomers. But despite these laudable 
reasons, it was inevitable that the moral structure 
of the kibbutzim should suffer from the intro- 
duction of hired labor, since the collectives were 
founded on principles of self-labor and non- 
exploitation. There has also been a general trend 
toward allowing individual members of kib- 
butzim to own more personal possessions— 
money, furniture, etc. Members of kibbutzim 
now receive parcels from outside, and if the 
parents of an American Halutz who visit the 
country as tourists, leave him their remaining 
Pounds before departing, the matter is ignored. 
It is felt that it is the business of the kibbutz to 
provide the necessary minimum standards of 
living and to try to raise these for the com- 
munity as a whole. Yet, in the past, a much more 
uncompromising attitude toward the question of 
the equality of all members of a kibbutz was the 
rule. 


The above problems are common to all Rib- 
butzim and they affected also Gesher Haziv. To 
the extent that people do not lose in the midst 
of everyday existence the original vision that 
brought them to the kibbutz, they remain. But 
some become genuinely disillusioned; others lose 
sight of the forest on account of the trees. 


WE OFTEN WONDERED why so many of the 
Americans who left Gesher Haziv returned to 
America without trying to adapt themselves to 
some other form of life in Israel. Though there 
is no clear cut answer to this question, a number 
of factors at once present themselves. The Zion- 
ist education of some had been directed primarily 
toward kibbutz life, and only indirectly toward 
Israel as a Jewish community. Once these lost 
their faith in their ability to become integrated 
into kibbutz life, the road back was the sole 
alternative. Others did not believe they could 
face the keen competition prevailing in Israeli 
cities, and felt that urban life in Israel would 
not satisfy them. 
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Today Gesher Haziv is a successful enterprise, 
socially as well as economically. By and large 
those who could not strike permanent roots in 
the place have already left. The majority of those 
staying have learned to speak and read Hebrew; 
they have also achieved satisfactory placement 
in the community’s labor program, and share 
responsibility for the well-being of the settle- 
ment as a whole. Gesher Haziv is developing cul- 
tural patterns of its own—festivals, holidays, 
music, education. The Americans in Gesher 
Haziv have become a part of the kibbutz move- 
ment and identify themselves with everything 
that goes on in the country. Some are active in 
inter-community affairs. We have taken into 
Gesher Haziv a group of forty Yemenite immi- 
grant children for training. Seventy members of 
Nachal (pre-draft age youngsters undergoing 
military training) are also training in our settle- 
ment. Children, always a good index of the 
stability of a kibbutz, number close to seventy, 
and an adequate educational program for them is 
functioning effectively. In the beginning Gesher 
Haziv was known to its neighbors as the ‘““Ameri- 
can Kibbutz.” Today it is known as one of the 
more successful new kibbutzim in the district. 


Though the number of people who left Gesher 
Haziv may appear high, percentagewise it com- 
pares favorably with the number of defections 
from kibbutzim established by groups coming 
from European countries or by native Israelis 
during the past three years. Gesher Haziv is 
ranked among the three or four most stable re- 
cently established kibbutzim in the country. 


Though it is dangerous to generalize, some 
conclusions appear obvious. Americans can come 
to Israel, establish kibbutzim and find satisfac- 
tion in this form of life. They are needed and 
they can make a significant contribution to the 
welfare of the country. Some will leave after a 
while, convinced that kibbutz life is not for 
them. Given proper orientation, a majority will 
stay. Necessary prerequisites for staying are a 
substantial Jewish background, Zionist convic- 
tions and an adequate understanding of the prob- 
lems that will have to be faced. Zionist youth 
movements should keep these things in mind, and 
insist on an adequate knowledge of Hebrew. 
Knowledge of a trade or profession that can be 
practiced in a kibbutz will immeasurably help 
the integration of the individual into the com- 
munity. The range of such trades is large. It 
includes agricultural engineers, teachers, social 
workers, farmers, mechanics, cooks, nurses and 
even doctors and dentists though, for obvious 
reasons, a kibbutz can use many persons of one 
type and only one or two of another. 
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The Case of Rudolph Slansky 


by Max Nomad 


oe HAVE BEEN theologians who saw in the 
survival of the Jews a providential design to 
preserve living witnesses to the truth of theChris- 
tian gospels. In a similar vein a sociologist with 
a bent towards mysticism might see in the same 
phenomenon the workings of Hegel’s impartial 
and dialectical Weltgeist anxious to supply 
scapegoats and targets to conservatives and radi- 
cals alike. He might also, in recalling the Japan- 
ese militarists of the 1930’s who bewailed the 
absence of the Jewish whipping boy, ponder 
over the deeper significance of the white race 
alone being blessed with the safety valve of 
anti-Semitism. ; 

Religious and sociological mysticism aside, the 
recent events in Czechoslovakia have shown 
once more that, in an emergency, the so-called 
revolutionists of the Left will resort to the use 
of the same poison gas that, as a rule, has been 
considered a monopoly of the old reactionaries of 
the Right or of the Fascist camp. Two genera- 
tions ago, in the 1890’s, the Czech clericals used 
the sex murder of a peasant girl to revive the 
ritual murder frenzy and to harvest a big politi- 
cal crop—particularly among the peasantry. 
Three decades later it was the Czech fascists 
who, like their counterparts in other countries, 
were riding the same wave of the past and of 
the present. For among the Czechs extreme na- 
tionalism was particularly prone to blend with 
anti-Semitism, considering that the Jews of 
Czechoslovakia (or of Bohemia and Moravia as 
it was called prior to 1918) had in the past 
identified themselves with the German elite 
which constituted the ruling and privileged 
minority of the country. (This was in line with 
a sociological law, long ago expounded by Lud- 
wig Gumplowicz, according’ to which, in a bi- 
ethnical setup, the third group, usually supply- 
ing the middleman, was as a rule gravitating 
towards the stronger.) In our days it is the 
Czech Stalinists who are combining what they 
call Communism and Socialism with this most 
ancient of all political credos. 

There is no need to repeat all the details of 
the Slansky-Salzmann case. There were those, 
both in Europe and in America, who smelled the 
rat immediately after Slansky’s arrest. For it 
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was highly unlikely that a devoted pro-con- 
sul or gauleiter of Slansky’s caliber—the Jew- 
Suess type known in old Germany and old 
Austria semi-jocularly by the name of Leib- 
Jude, a Jewish broker, and sometimes pander 
closely attached to some prince—should be 
tempted to play the part of a Tito, a Kostov, a 
Rajk or a Gomulka. They recalled that, under 
orders from Moscow, Slansky had squeezed the 
country dry, by using the simple totalitarian 
method of forcing it to sell its products to Russia 
at prices far below the world market rates and 
to buy Russian goods at prices far above them. 
That had made Stalin, the U.S.S.R., and the 
Czech Communists somewhat less than popular 
with the Czechoslovak masses. Those foreign 
observers also recalled that all the rulers of the 
world always used the same method of vindi- 
cating themselves, just as Stalin had done only 
fourteen years ago by having his chief purgers 
Yagoda and Yezhov liquidated in turn. 

It would seem, however, that the Czech 
people themselves did not catch on at once and 
were not quick enough to shift all the blame 
from Stalin’s uncircumcised henchmen to those 
afflicted with Slansky’s anatomic defect, particu- 
larly as only very few Jews had been left alive 
by Hitler, and as Slansky’s origins and real name 
may not have been generally known. So the 
Czechoslovak Prime Minister Zapotocky was 
forced to deliver a speech in which he made him- 
self as explicit as Goebbels or as our own Father 
Coughlin or Gerald Smith. Czechoslovakia, he 
said, was not going to be intimidated by world 
capitalism, whether it be of American, British 
or Jewish origin. And just as Coughlin occasion- 
ally resorted to the circumlocutionary “inter- 
national bankers,” President Gottwald, in a 
statement reported in his party organ Rude 
Pravo, substituted for the zid the more elegant 
“cosmopolites without roots in our country.” 


To any Czech or Slovak who could add two 
and two it now becomes obvious that he was 
being robbed not by Russian totalitarianism pos- 
ing as communism, but by the Jewish capitalists. 
They had apparently hired Salzmann-Slansky 
for the specific purpose of insinuating him- 
self into the people-and-freedom-loving Com- 
munist Party. It was as simple and as convincing 
as the old popular song of half a century ago that 
contained the famous line Kazdy Zid zlodéj 
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(Every Jew is a thief) which was still lingering 
in the memories of the older generation of 
Czechs. 

There are those to whom the use of such 
methods by the Communists has come as a dis- 
tinct shock. They forget that, as the Rumanian 
writer Valeriu Marcu—once an admirer and 
biographer of Lenin—put it, most revolutionists 
are made of the same slimy material as other 
politicians and demagogues, and that, (to quote 
the French ultra-radical Sebastien Faure), there 
are only two principles governing all politics; 
first to get power by all means, even the vilest, 
and second, to keep that power by all means, 
even the vilest. 


THE WENTIFICATION of capitalism with Jewry 

is not merely an invention of the professional 
anti-Semite, pure and and simple. It is also, one 
might say, the infantile disease of most schools of 
nineteenth century socialism, including such 
will-known names as Proudhon, Marx, and Ba- 
kunin. Internationalists because of the need for 
a joint struggle of all progressives against the 
international reaction of the early nineteenth 
century, most of the Socialist intellectuals of 
that period were at the same time nationalists and 
even chauvinists in that they fought for the 
unification and the independence of their re- 
spective countries. They were also prone to ac- 
cept as typical of the incipient capitalism the 
role of the Rothschilds and other Jewish finan- 
ciers, who made them forget or ignore the fact 
that the majority of the Jews were either lower 
middle class or near-paupers. As time went on 
and the socialist movement, both in the West 
and in the East, was joined by many Jewish intel- 
lectuals, largely as a subconscious protest against 
discrimination, the anti-Semitic note disappeared 
from socialist literature. Marx’s notorious Jewish 
Question and his no less notorious reference to 
“the Jew Fould,” a Jewish financier and poli- 
tician of mid-nineteenth century France, were 
either hastily glossed over or blushingly and un- 
comfortably explained away. 

A new phase in the radical attitude towards 
anti-Semitism began with the victory of Lenin’s 
followers in Russia. The early pro-Tsarist anti- 
Semitic propaganda which harped upon the 
comparatively large number of Jews in the 
Bolshevik camp, made an anti-anti-Semitic stand 
on the part of the Communists necessary. The 
playing of Lenin’s famous phonograph record- 
ing against anti-Semitism was one of the main- 
stays of anti- White propaganda during the Civil 
War. Matters changed, however, when the 
“White” peril was disposed of and the Com- 
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munists began to fight among themselves for 
predominance within the party, which meant 
supreme power over the country as well. It was 
then that anti-Semitic prejudice was first en- 
listed as a Communist method for obtaining and 
preserving power. It so happened that the 
Trotsky-Zinoviev' opposition of 1926-1927 was 
headed largely by Jewish intellectuals, while the 
dominant Stalin-Bukharin group was compara- 
tively judenrein. At that time the Moscow 
Pravda hypocritically enjoined the party mem- 
bers not to use the argument that most of the 
opposition leaders were Jews. As long as Tsarist 
anti-Semitism was still in power, such factional 
anti-Semitic moods were expressed only in jest, as 
when in 1907, during the struggle between the 
Menshevik and the Bolshevik factions within the 
Russian Social Democratic Workers Party, one 
of the Bolshevik leaders, in referring to the pre- 
dominance of Jews among the Mensheviks, 
quipped that it would not be amiss to organize 
a pogrom in the party. A few years after Stalin‘s 
victory over the Opposition, the same crypto- 
anti-Semitic attitude found expression in the 
Small Soviet Encyclopedia in which the names of 
prominent opposition leaders, such as Trotsky 
and Kamenev were accompanied by their origi- 
nal “Jewish” names, while Radek, who in the 
meantime had crawled back to Stalin, was not 
referred to as Sobelsohn, just as Litvinov, who 
had never opposed Stalin, was of “unmasked” 
as Wallach. 


The ‘“‘Shmelka Ginsberg” argument used in 
1940 by the New Masses (New York) against 
Walter Krivitzky, former Soviet Military In- 
telligence head, who had laid bare Stalin’s 
intrigues with the Nazis, is still of comparatively 
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recent memory. So is also the campaign against 
the “‘passportless cosmopolitans” in the U.S.S.R. 
accompanied by the “unmasking” of about fifty 
Jewish names of Soviet writers. It is perhaps 
worth while to recall that in 1928, during the 
struggle between the Foster group and its op- 
ponents in the American Communist Party, the 
Daily Worker, referred to the opposition as the 
““Lovestone-Gitlow-Wolf Fiester Street Cons 
cern.” A few years later both the French and the 
Mexican Communist papers called their expelled 
dissidents ““Trotskyite Jews.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem the use of anti- 
Semitism as a weapon by the various Communist 
parties could not be called a betrayal of their 
principles. Not that these principles include 
anti-Semitism. But their philosophy of the 
supremacy of the aim over all other considera- 
tions, even those of the most elementary tenets 
of human decency, offers an absolutely fool- 
proof, conscience-clearing justification for using 
the anti-Semitic stench-bomb. For, in accordance 
with that philosophy, slander, chauvinism, in- 
tolerance, servility, deification of the leader, 
despotism, torture, murder, slave labor camps, 
genocide are not only permissible but even 
mandatory, if they can serve and further the 
seizure and the maintenance of power by the 
Communist elite, which represents the Supreme 
Good an und fiir sich. Hence anti-Semitism, too, 
is quite palatable if it serves that lofty purpose. 
For, after all, it means the “emancipation of the 
working class” and with it the renaissance of the 
human race. At least, that’s what they say and 
what millions of their dupes believe, including 
a considerable section of the Jewish workers as 
well. For such is the sway of the new Power of 
Darkness. 


Shimon Dubnow’'s Tenth Anniversary 


by Philip 


Gmon Dusnow was born in Mscislaw, 
White Russia, in September 1860 and died in 





December, 1951, marked the tenth anniversary 
of the martyrdom of the octogenarian Shimon 
Dubnow at the hands of the Nazis. The outstand- 
ing Jewish historian of his generation, Dubnow 
revolutionized Jewish historiography. During 
the latter part of his life he espoused the idea of 
the feasibility of a Jewish people, socially vital 
and culturally autonomous, without a separate 
country or state of its own. The idea as well as 
its author perished in the holocaust of Nazi 
savagery. 


Friedman 


Riga in December 1941 at the hands of the Nazis. 
In the 82 years of his life he saw promise and 
hope rise and personal fulfilment come after 
years of struggle and rebellion. Then his own 
fate merged with that of the Jewish nation whose 
history he chronicled and interpreted, and he 
met death at the hands of the Nazis. 


When Dubnow was born, the shortlived 
honeymoon of Alexander the Second’s Reforms 
were nearing their quick end. As an adolescent 
Dubnow felt the impact of the pogroms in 
Russia, the exaltation of the renaissance of Heb- 
rew and Yiddish letters, of Jewish nationalism 
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and scholarship, of the first buddings of Jewish 
revolutionary and socialist movements. In 1905 
he plunged into the whirl of political work and 
labored to formulate a new political platform 
for the Jewish people. In the short and bright 
interval after 1917, when tyranny seemed to be 
crushed for ever, he experienced a brief triumph 
and saw his teachings being materialized in con- 
crete political forms: Jewish cultural autonomy 
in the Ukraine, and in the Baltic countries, the 
Minority Treaties. But these gains were soon 
undone. Leaving Soviet Russia in 1922 for a 
more liberal political climate, Dubnow became a 
kind of godfather for the expatriates in Berlin. 
Fleeing Hitler’s barbarism in 1933, he preferred 
Riga to Israel or the U. S. The astute interpreter 
of complicated historical developments fell vic- 
tim to his intransingent optimism and paid for 
this with his life. 

Dubnow’s first historical studies were entirely 
under the spell of Heinrich Graetz. As a matter 
of fact, his first big historical assignment was to 
translate into Russian the short three-volume 
edition of Graetz’s “History of the Jews.” But 
after he finished his work with almost religious 
devotion the already printed book was sent by 
the Russian government censor to the synodical 
censorship for final approval. The “Holy Ortho- 
dox Church” found the rather moderate critical 
passages on the Biblical period inadmissible and 
the whole printed edition of 5,000 copies was 
consigned to the flames. 

Dubnow’s later rejection of Graetz and his 
school of thought was a revolution against the 
“one-sided spiritual and_ theological-metha- 
physical interpretation of Jewish History.” It 
was a revolution against interpreting the Jewish 
past as a chain of suffering and _ spiritual 
achievements, against the notion of Israel as the 
passive object of persecutions on one hand, and 
active subject in the regions of the purely intel- 
lectual on the other hand. Jewish martyrlogy, 
religion and literary creativeness were not the 
pivots of Jewish life in the past and present, 
Dubnow maintained. To this interpretation he 
objected his own philosophy of history strongly 
influenced by French positivism. His own his- 
toriosophy was based on a “purely scientific, 
sociological interpretation.” However, he was 
mindful not to substitute one set of limitations 
for another. His emancipation from the theo- 
logical approach and his emphasis on seculariza- 
tion did not imply a negation of the religious and 
spiritual forces in Jewish history. But he recog- 
nized them as part of many historical factors. For 
the same reason Dubnow strongly rejected the 
Marxist interpretation of Jewish history. He did 
not free himself from one unilateral conception 
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(historical idealism)—he pointed out—in order 
to get trapped into another onesidedness (his- 
torical materialism). 

Dubnow saw the living social organism of the 
Jewish nation as the central force in the history 
of the people. This organism was the bearer of 
all the creative forces, of all forms and contents 
of Jewish life throughout the ages. The Jewish 
people was the active subject of Jewish history, 
shaping its own life and adjusting its forms to 
external historical necessities. The Jewish nation 
was not a passive object of the surrounding po- 
litical powers, but conversely, created its auto- 
nomous forms of living, of social organization, of 
economic and cultural activities and of legislative 
and judicial powers. Were it not for this funda- 
mental manifestation of organized Jewish life— 
Israel as a people would not have survived up.to 
the present. Instead of a History of Judaism, 
Dubnow rewrote Jewish History as the History 
of the Jewish People. 

However, in his emphasis on Jewish autonomy 
as the essence of Jewish existence, Dubnow 
reached an interesting counterpoint of his phil- 
osophy. He, who considered the secularization of 
Jewish historiography as one of his main achieve- 
ments, arrived in the final stage of his his- 
toriosophy at the notion of Jewry as a spiritual 
nation par excellence. 

Dubnow saw several stages in the historical 
development of the Jewish nation. The first: was 
the tribal stage. The second, the stage of the po- 
litical nation, with a territory and a state of its 
own. Then the Jewish community was deprived 
of its independence and developed into a nation 
without a state, but with its own territory. At 
the final highest peak of this development, as he 
saw it, was the unique achievement of a spiritual 
nation, without a state and without a territory, 
relying on its inner resources to build its own 
autonomous organization, wherever it lived. In 
this regard he believed the Jews to be a unique 
nation since they were the only ones to reach this 
stage of emancipation from the obsolete attri- 
butes of state and territory. The future belongs 
to the new multinational form of statehood, 
Dubnow believed, and the Jews were the first 
practitioners of this new form of living, based 
on the principles of personal and not territorial- 
ly-bound autonomy. 

_ Autonomism hence became for Dubnow much 
more than merely a new form of historical in- 
terpretation. It became a new political philoso- 
phy, offering a solution for the complicated na- 
tionality and minority problems. 

Dubnow now faced the enormous task of 
shaping the raw material of Jewish history in all 
centuries and countries into his new philosophic 
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synthesis. This was a labor of encompassing in 
one framework scores of events in many epochs 
and countries, with different civilizations as 
backgrounds. The task was comparatively easy 
for the epoch of the First and Second Common- 
wealths with its two or three parallel levels (Is- 
rael and Judah; Eretz Israel and the Diaspora in 
the Roman and Persian Empires). But later the 
main streams of Jewish history divided into many 
streamlets, rivulets and channels with different 
and changing courses. 

‘Dubnow’s main assumption is that in each 
historical epoch one or. more of the Jewish cen- 
ters in the world developed the highest forms of 
autonomy and cultural creativeness and -thus 
dominated the other, weaker Jewish settlements. 
This theory of a succession of shifting centers of 
hegemony of the highest developed autonomous 
Jewries offered him a natural frame for his re- 
classification of Jewish history. 

The principles of “Autonomism as the Foun- 
dation of a National Platform” were first pre- 
sented by Dubnow in 1901. Much later he be- 
came acquainted with the theories of the 
Austrian-Marxist school whose similar ideas on 
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autonomy became current after World War I. 
However, Dubnow’s ideas of cultural autonomy 
became the platform of the Jewish Populist Party 
(the Folkists) as early as 1905. Dubnow was co- 
founder and intellectual leader of this party. 
Nonetheless, he never became sectarian. Tolerant 
understanding for all Jewish parties and shades 
of opinion, so long as they had a positive attitude 
to Jewish life, were characteristic of the man. 
Thus he could be on equally friendly terms with 
Nathan Birnbaum and Hayim Zhitlowsky, with 
Ahad Haam and Henryk Erlich, Bialik and 
Sholem Aleichem. In the Odessa period of his 
life the circle of his closest friends, the “Sages 
of Odessa” included men of different philoso- 
phies and party allegiances. Meanwhile autonom- 
ism became integrated into the political programs 
of almost all the larger Jewish parties. After the 
end of World War I, Dubnow’s principles of 
Jewish cultural autonomy were introduced in 
some East European countries. But in the 1930’s 
Dubnow began to realize that the principles of 
cultural autonomy had outlived their usefulness 
in the harsh climate of European politics. De- 
velopments after Dubnow’s death proved the 
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complete failure of cultural autonomism as a article written in April, 1939, on the 150th an- 
possible solution of the Jewish question in the niversary of the French Revolution, he sadly 
Diaspora. Nobody could envisage today this so- recounted the failure of the League of Nations 
lution in any European country nor can it be to protect the rights of minorities and saw hope 
considered feasible in the entirely different con- in the Jewish centers in the U. S. and Palestine. 
ditions of Jewish life on the American continent. As for Europe, he asked: will Europe succeed in 
In Israel the Jewish nation emerged again as a_ crushing the forces of totalitarianism and fascism 
political nation in spite of his prediction of a as France crushed the Bastille 150 years ago? But 
spiritual nation as the future form of Jewish his spirit remained strong and he recommended 
survival. fighting fascism by means.of boycott, sanctions, 
Asa matter of fact, Dubnow’s attitude toward voluntary enrollment in the allied armies etc. 
Zionism changed considerably toward the end of In September and December, 1939, he still be- 
his life. In 1898, and even in 1907, Zionism lieved in the inviolability of the neutral Baltic 
seemed to him a fantastic dream. After the Bal- countries and refused to accept the U. S. visa 
four Declaration he severely censured the Zion- waiting for him in the U. S. consulate in Vilna. 
ists for their exuberant celebrations, comparing The man who defied the “lachrymose his- 
them to the followers of Sabbatai Zevi. This is toriography of Jewish martyrology” was destined 
a new narcotic, he bitterly remarked. But in 1925 by a cruelly ironical fate to be the witness and 
he already admitted that Palestine was becoming the victim of the greatest martyrology in Jewish 
one of the centers of World Jewry, and in 1937 history. The master plan of his autonomism was 
he blamed the Bund for isolating itself and not turned topsy turvy by brutal enemy forces, and 
joining the other Jewish groups in recognizing the very idea of Jewish autonomy was distorted 
the Jewish revival in Palestine as “the greatest to the cynical carricature of the Judenrat by the 
miracle in Jewish history.” Nazi henchmen. The lofty structure of the Mas- 
By then Dubnow was no more sure of auto- ter-Builder collapsed and buried under its rubble 
nomism as a panacea for European Jewry. In an_ its visionary creator. 
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An Existentialist Approach 
By ALEXANDER S. KOHANSKI 


JUDAISM AND MODERN 
MAN, by Will Herberg, Farrar 
Straus and Young. New York, 313 
pp. $4.00. . 


WVATHAT Is THE MEANING of hu- 

man life?” is an age-old 
question. In generations past the 
answer was sought in “a system of 
values anchored in ultimate real- 
ity.” What disturbs Will Herberg 
and many others in our generation 
is that man today has not com- 
mitted himself to any system of 
values. Modern man’s life has been 
devaluated and is therefore mean- 
ingless, purposeless, without signifi- 
cance—insecure. His perplexing 
problem is that he tries to place 
himself as an object of existence 
among other objects of nature in a 
universal scheme of things, and he 
just cannot find himself there— 
not as a free living being. Accord- 
ing to Herberg, “man finds the 


meaning of his existence in his ca- 


| pacity for decision, in his freedom 


of choice.” But, does modern man, 
in his own estimate of himself, 
stand on firm enough ground to be 


able to decide and to choose freely? © 


Herberg approaches this question 
from an “existentialist” viewpoint. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth 
century philosophers, who grap- 
pled with the problem of freedom, 
thought they had proved man’s 
(or his soul’s) free and indestruct- 
ible existence by rational argument. 
Then came Kant’s shattering dem- 
onstration of the limitations of 
pure reason and its inability to 
prove the existence or non-exist- 
ence of the free soul. Later, Schop- 
enhauer made an attempt to find 
man through “will”’—a very real 
thing indeed—but he lost him 
again when he allowed the human 


will to disappear without a trace. 


in the Universal Will. In the late 
nineteenth century, Nietzsche, as 
Franz Rosenzweig pointed out, was 
the first of modern thinkers who 
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rebelled against the philosophies 
that reduced man to an object of 
logical. demonstration. He placed 
the problem of man as an existing 
living being against the problem of 
the universe, and against God Him- 
self, even though he negated God’s 
reality. Thus, philosophy may pos- 
tulate, but cannot deduct, human 
freedom. 


Modern man, however, considers 
himself primarily as a scientist. He 
acknowledges only facts that can 
be observed, tested, proved or dis- 
proved. As to the question of se- 
curity, the modern man-scientist 
may well argue that science has 
helped in no small measure to make 
the objective world a more secure 
place for human beings to live in. 
And yet, when man toys with the 
instruments of power which scien- 
tific invention or discovery has 
placed in his hands, he trembles at 
the possible use he could make of 
those instruments for good or for 
evil. Security thus becomes an un- 
certainty, an illusion, unless man 
is able to decide at all times that the 
instruments of science shall be used 
for good. But, decision, choice, 
can be made only by a free moral 
being on the basis of an accepted 
set of values. In this, scierice has 
failed man, for it could neither 
demonstrate his freedom nor estab- 
lish for him a set of values. 


This is where the existential ap- 
proach to the human problem 
comes in. The existence of man as 
a subject—as a person—is the start- 
ing point of a world outlook that 
can give man his freedom. Man’s 
existence is a reality which cannot, 
and need not, be demonstated by 
logical proof or objective analysis. 
The moment one makes man the 
object of demonstration, one de- 
stroys him as an existing subject, 
and no amount of reasoning or 
scientific induction will restore his 
real existence. Only as an existing 
person can man choose a set of val- 
ues, for outside his existence values 
are meaningless. 


BOOKS : 
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To be able to decide, to choose, 
makes man free; but it also places 
upon him a tremendous responsibil- 
ity. Can he bear that responsibility 
in terms of human existence 
alone? Man feels he cannot; for he 
knows his limitations, his relativ- 
ism, changeability, and finally 
death. Herberg calls it “man’s ex- 
istential predicament” out of which 
he can extricate himself by reach- 
ing out to the absolute. 


AN CANNOT PROVE the exist- 
ence of the Absolute, or God, 
any more than he he can demon- 
strate the existence of his own free 
being. But while he can start with 
himself as a person in real existence, 
he cannot do so with reference to 
God, who is “beyond” the human 
person. How, then, does man reach 
God? Through “a leap of faith” 
says Will Herberg. Man may use 
intellectual speculation and sense 
experience as an anchor for the 
springboard from which he may 
leap into the “beyond”, but not as 
a bridge to span the abyss that lies 
between himself and the Absolute. 
The “leap of faith,” Herberg warns, 
is the most critical existential deci- 
sion of man’s life. Man may even 
have to risk his very life for it. 
And yet, it is not something one 
may expect to attain as “‘a perman- 
ent acquisition. Faith is a never- 
ending battle against self-absoluti- 
zation...” It is “never final” 
though “always possible” (p.40). 
Thus, Herberg places man “at 
the brink of the abyss” and advises 
him to jump into the beyond where 
he will find, or “has already found” 
the outstretched hand of God to 
receive him. What leaves one in 
doubt about the author’s advice is 
not whether one is to make the 
“decision for God” but whether 
the springboard is securely an- 
chored for the leap. For, Will Her- 
berg leads man to the brink, telling 
him all along the road that reason 
and science are incapable of finding 
God. That may be so. But reason 
and science are realms best known 
to man. If he is to venture beyond 
them, he must feel that they are 
not illusions but a strong pavement 
upon which he may walk securely 
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and which holds firmly at least one 
end of the springboard on this side 
of the brink. Herberg, however, 
does not allow man to stand secure- 
ly enough in reason which would 
help him make the existential de- 
cision, even though the decision it- 
self may be an act of faith. Reason 
may not provide for man a safe 
landing in the beyond but it can 
give him a safe jumping point, so 
that he does not just fall off the 
brink. 


In the next two discourses of his 
book, the author analyzes the rela- 
tionships of “God and Man” and 
of “Religion and Society.” He 
draws a fine distinction between 
the Graeco-Oriental concept of 
God, which is basically panthe- 
istic, immanent and impersonal, 
and the God of Hebraic religion 
Who is a transcendent “living, ac- 
tive, ‘feeling’ God.” Herberg does 
not try to define God, but to find 
Him, which is the true quest of re- 
ligion. 

Herberg also correctly expresses 
the point of view of Hebraic (real- 
ly Jewish) religion, when he speaks 
of idols as illusions and of idolatry 
as the cardinal sin of man. Further- 
more, he does not view man as be- 
ing basically sinful. Man’s attempt 
to attain absolute self-sufficiency, 
his self-centeredness, Herberg indi- 
cates, is the source of his great per- 
plexity—and of sin. Man will find 
salvation, the author advises, if he 
will only “transfer the center of his 
existence from within himself to 
the Living God” (p.119). 


So far, Herberg has stood solidly 
on the ground of Jewish religious 
tradition. But when he tries to 
lead man out of his sinful state— 
to salvation, he wanders off into 
some by-paths of Christological in- 
terpretation. It should be pointed 
out that Herberg discusses the spir- 
itual problems of modern man 
from the point of view of what he 
terms “Hebraic religion” as dis- 
tinguished from “Judaism”, the 
former being the foundation of 
both Judaism and Christianity. 
However, in order to make room 
for both on common ground, he 
narrows the Jewish foundation too 
much. This is evident in his treat- 
ment of the relation between jus- 
tice and love. 


Man may attain salvation, ac- 
cording to Herberg, “by the power 
of his faith and love” (p.119). 
Justice, or righteousness, the author 
relegates to a secondary position, at 
best to a function of love. “Law 
may not be the final word of the 
will of God, but so long as men re- 
main sinful—that is, so- long as 
they remain human—it is the will 
of God in a form that is indispen- 
sable and authoritative for the 
everyday conduct of life” (p.107). 
“Tt is because love fails that justice 
is instituted among men” (p. 148- 
149). In essence, Herberg does not 
differ from Paul, who, speaking to 
the Graeco-Oriental world, said: 
“Wherefore then serveth the law? 
It was added because of transgres- 
sions . . . Before faith came, we 
were kept under the law .. . The 
law was our schoolmaster . . . that 
we might be justified by faith.” 
(Galatians, 3:19, 23, 24). 

Herberg considers law and jus- 
tice as relative—in terms of human 
limitations, whereas love he regards 
in terms of the Absolute. There- 
fore, he cannot find an “ultimate 
criterion of justice” except in “the 
divine imperative—the law of love” 
(p.148). But, on the level of hu- 
man limitations, love, too is rela- 
tive. On the other hand, justice as 
a divine command is as absolute as 
love. Furthermore, he finds only 
one source of sin, namely self-abso- 
lutization. Jewish tradition, how- 
ever, recognizes several sources, 
including simple human error 
(hataah), iniquity (avon), and 
transgression (pesha). (Cf. Yoma, 
36b.) Through faith man may 
overcome his willful iniquity of 
self-absolutization. But as a crea- 
turely human being he will always 
be subject to error. Love will not 
eliminate it, because man may err 
even in love. Herberg also erron- 
eously limits the idea of justice to 
“impartiality” and “rightfulness”. 
But in Jewish tradition, justice 
stresess equality— to make room 
for everyone. Love, on the other 
hand, seeks to establish. harmony. 
Yet, harmony may exist even 
where there are flagrant inequali- 
ties. Love without justice is insuf- 
ficient for the salvation of man and 
society. If man is to take an active 
part in the bringing of the King- 
dom of God, he needs both love 
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and justice: love, to overlook the 
shortcomings of his fellow-men; 
justice, to help correct and over- 
come those shortcomings. 


N HIS LAST DISCOURSE, entitled 

“The Mystery of Israel,” the au- 
thor deals with the Jewish people 
in relation to the Absolute and to 
world history. One who accepts 
the reality of God as a power be- 
yond that can be reached through 
faith, must accept the possibility 
of revelation; otherwise, man in 
his limitation would never know 
the ways of God. What is the 
meaning of revelation? Herberg’s 
position, following Buber, Rosen- 
zweig and others, and differirig 
from the fundamentalists and 
modernists, is the only one possible 
in a religious frame of reference 
that also takes into account human 
experience. “Revelation” he de- 
fines, “is the self-disclosure of God 
in his dealings with the world. 
Scripture is thus not itself revela- 
tion but a humanly mediated rec- 
ord of revelation” (p.246). What 
Mr. Herberg finds hard to explain 
is why revelation is through Scrip- 
ture only. Furthermore, granted 
that revelation, as a personal rela- 
tion of the Living God to man, 
must be concrete and particular, 
the question still remains why God 
chose to reveal himself especially 
“to, and in the history of, Israel” 
and not to another people. It is the 
mystery of Israel, Herberg says— 
“the divine covenant into which 
God entered with Israel at Sinai.” 
This covenant brought Israel into 
existence as a people, to fulfill 
God’s redemptive purpose in the 
world. This is a traditional view, 
ancient as well as modern. 

Herberg advances many authen- 
tic references in his attempt to vin- 
dicate this tradition, but the mod- 
ern Jew will find little comfort in 
his exposition of Israel’s role among 
the nations. The author elevates 
the Jewish collective to the heights 
of a supernatural community— 
“the covenant-folk”—which is the 
bond that unites all natural partic- 
ular Jewish communities, the form- 
er being eternal, while the latter are 
changeable, appearing and disap- 
pearing in time and space. Israel’s 
task in relation to the outside 
world, he explains, is that of an 
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“outgoing service”—to be a “light 
to the gentiles,” and “by an active 
effort to bring the peoples of the 
world to acknowledge the Holy 
One of Israel” (p.272). Its history 
is the redemptive history of the 
world. Apart from this, Herberg 
concludes, “the very being of Israel 
is a blank mystery and its history 
an anomaly without sense or mean- 
ing” (p.269). 

The assignment of a specific 
function or vocation to the Jewish 
people has been a subject of specu- 
lation since the days of the proph- 
ets. What is most disturbing to the 
modern Jew, however, is that of all 
peoples Israel alone has been used 
as the instrument for the salvation 
of mankind. What is even more 
disconcerting is the contention that 
without this vocation Israel has no 
reason for existence. Whether the 
role of instrument is by divine ap- 
pointment or by the human strat- 
agem of some mundane potentate, 
it is equally unacceptable to the 
Jew of today. 

In the earthly realities of Jewish 
history, the instrument idea has as- 
sumed the ugly form of “useful- 
ness’ to dominant groups and 
states. Herberg will no doubt pro- 
test against such an application of 
his mission idea. The difficulty in 
his interpretation of the Jewish role 
in the world is that he applies the 
“J-Thou” relationship to individ- 
uals but not to peoples. The hu- 
man individual, he says, following 
Buber, must be regarded as a 
“Thou”, that is, as a person or an 
end in himself, and not as an object 
(an “It”) to be used by others. 
The same, then, should hold true 
of the relationship between peoples. 
If a mission must be assigned to 
Israel, it would be more in keeping 
with the thinking and with the 
spiritual needs of modern man to 
have a special vocation given to 
each of the other peoples as well. 
All nations should share alike in 
the bringing of the Kingdom of 
God and none should be used as a 
vehicle for others. 

Another difficulty is that Her- 
berg makes the mission of Israel 
the condition of the people’s exist- 
ence. He then asks of the indi- 
vidual Jew ‘“‘an existential self-in- 
tegration into the sacred history 


} of Israel” (p. 287). This would be 
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utterly unattainable if one were 
to try to integrate himself with a 
supernatural community, unless 
one could first identify himself 
with a particular community 
which is real and natural as the 
individual himself is real. Existen- 
tial identification is possible if the 
particular community, even in its 
transient state, exists as an end in 
itself—has existential validity— 
and does not require any special 
“reason for existence.” 


N THE CLOSING PAGES of his book 
Herberg tries to chart for the 
modern Jew a way of life in ac- 
cordance with Torah, written and 
oral. The Jew today, he says, is 
perplexed not by “the ethical laws 
included in the halakha,” but by 
“the so-called ‘ritual observ- 
ances,” namely, “the acting out 
of the Jew’s affirmation of the elec- 
tion of Israel and its ‘separation’ as 
‘priest-people.’” He distinguishes 
observances “that are of a general- 
religious type, more or less com- 
mon to all religions (prayer, com- 
munal worship . +), [from] 
those of the special-Jewish type 
that are held to apply to Jews and 
to Jews only (circumcision, kash- 
rut, Sabbath, etc.) (p. 298). He 
seems to feel that only the latter 
are disturbing to the Jew, because 
they tend to separate him from his 
gentile neighbors. But this is really 
not the problem that perplexes the 
modern Jew. It is not the type that 
makes an observance specifically 


Jewish but its mode. Those Jews 
who feel strongly against any de- 
gree of “separation” have modelled 
their religious observances after 
the manner of the Protestant 
Church. Those who accept “separa- 
tion” look for modes of Jewish ob- 
servance—old or new—within the 
Jewish fold. 

What perplexes the modern Jew 
is the lack of authority for a spe- 
cific manner of Jewish observance. 
Granting Herberg’s interpretation 
of religious observance as “the act- 
ing out of one’s religious convic- 
tions” as an afirmative decision “to 
take the way of the Torah,” the 
modern Jew is still left in the dark 
as to “how” to act out or live out 
his decision. 

For the traditionalist (or funda- 
mentalist) the specific way is pre- 
scribed in halakha as handed down 
in Talmudic-Rabbinic law. Some 
moderns, notably the Reconstruc- 
tionists, have tried to turn halakha 
into aggada, that is, into folk-lore 
or folkways, which do not possess 
the binding character of prescribed” 
law. Herberg wants to retain the’ 
binding force of halakha but he 
reduces it to an abstract principle 
on a supernatural plane. “Jewish 
ritual observance is halakha,” he 
says. But “the special discipline to 
which the halakiba subjects [the 
Jew] is the commandment of God 
involved in the election of Israel” 
(p. 298). 

One may agree with Herberg 
that Aalakha is divine command- 
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ment though not in its particular 
detailed observances. However, 
Herberg, like other modern, leaves 
the particular observances without 
binding force, except as they may 
be appropriated personally by each 
individual Jew as “halakha-for- 
me.” “No man,” he says, “can de- 
cide for another what he can or 
cannot make his own; each must 
decide for himself; in responsible 
recognition of the claim that the 
tradition of the Law has upon him, 
but for himself nevertheless” 
(p. 300). But such individual ap- 
propriation destroys the very na- 
ture of the law. “Halakha-for me” 
actually becomes “halakha-by-me,” 
which is not halakha at all. 


What makes a particular ob- 
servance binding, according to 
Jewish tradition, is its legislative 
character. One may accept this as 
the human aspect of the divine 
commandment. Its force, however, 
is derived from the collective re- 
sponsibility for the covenant, if 
you will, in which, as Herberg 
himself points out, the divine and 
human are in a “unique and in- 
separable combination” (p. 299). 
Once this responsibility is shifted 
from the collective to the indi- 
vidual, as Herberg proposes, the 
observance is no longer halakha. 


Particular observances are 
changeable; but in Jewish tradition 
they did not just change by them- 
selves, as NHerberg and other 
moderns maintain. They were 
changed by legislation or by inter- 
pretation of given laws. Change is 
needed now, too. The responsi- 
bility for it rests with an authori- 
tative collective body. Then the 
modern Jew will welcome it. 


Judaism and Modern Man is a 
profound study of the religious 
problems that perplex mankind, 
particularly the Jew, of today. 
Herberg’s style is clear and pre- 
cise. He maintains throughout the 
book an inspired, reverent tone. 
He does not present so much a 
rational argument, as he affirms the 
faith of his people as he sees it 
reflected in traditional writings, 
ancient as well as modern. His il- 
lustrations are always apt and very 
illuminating. His copious refer- 
ences to Talmudic-Rabbin ic 
sources are a good reminder to 
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The Aleph Beth As Art 


By SIEGMUND FORST 


HEBREW ALPHABETS, by Reu- 
ben Leaf, 1950, New York. 


EFORE ME LIES a book contain- 

ing a collection of Hebrew 
Alphabets, starting from the an- 
cient past and ending at our mod- 
ern present. The more I think 
about it, the more it seems neces- 
sary to comment on its significance 
as a symptom in present-day Jew- 
ish cultural life in general and the 
Hebrew alphabet in particular. 


A book is like a human being. 
It bears not only the individuality 
of its own character but it is at the 
same time an expression of a col- 
lective personality in a given time. 
If we may apply now this broader 
aspect, it seems to me, that this 
apparently unpretentious source- 
book of Hebrew Alphabets signi- 
fies not only the sincere striving 
of an artist, but also indicates an 
awakening of Hebrew cultural 
consciousness on a point of no 
minor importance. No time could 
be more favorable than ours for a 
revival of Hebrew aesthetic values. 
Hebrew publications, even street 
signs and advertisements produced 
in Israel, are ample evidence for 
a refreshing trend with regard to 
the form of the Hebrew letter. 


The question whether there is a 
Jewish Art or not has fruitlessly 
been debated for a very long time. 
One of the reasons which have 
been advanced to “excuse” the ab- 
sence of a typical Jewish style in 
art, has been the fact, that the 
Bible prohibits the plastic image. 
But this sort of an explanation ob- 
viously does not hold water, be- 
cause the same biblical restriction 
has limited Islamic art, which has 
nevertheless produced its own 
style. 








Jews and non-Jews alike, that the 
liying fountain of Judaism was not 
sealed off with the close of the 
Biblical Canon, but that it has 
continued to well up as a creative 
force throughout the ages, to our 
own day. 


Surprisingly enough, the discus- 
sion around the question of Jewish 
Art has entirely overlooked the 
field of lettering and the ornaments 
which derived from it. The written 
ornament is a message directed to 
the eye, transmitting a serene 
thought by means of the writing 
material. Who does not recall 
the idllyc descriptions by the poet 
Agnon of the ancient letters em- 
bellished with little crowns and 
delicate ornaments? Who does not 
remember the beautiful Kethubots, 
the illuminated Machsorim, the 
precious embroideries and _ the 
touching and powerful decorations 
on the walls and ceilings of the 
Synagogues? 

Of all the arts, lettering shows 
the most determining influence of 
the material. Nobody has ever in- 
vented a letter, its various forms 
lave been developed from the 
basic structure and acquired their 
modulation from the shape of the 
pen. The different forms of letters 
are like variations on a musical 
theme, their arrangementin space is 
like the rhythm of a melody. Can 
there be any doubt that the ex- 
perience of this rhythm has its 
origin in the creative urge of the 
writer and results in a deep in- 
fluence on aesthetic education and 
forming of taste for the onlooker? 
There is also a subconscious rela- 
tion between the form of the letters 
and. the thought they transmit. 
The Hebrew letter of today es- 
pecialy in the typographical form 
in this country, the largest center 
of Jewish life, shows an astonish- 
ing decline. It has lost its relation 
to the written element and has 
been delivered up to the arbitrary 
distortion of ignorant designers. 
Let us not underestimate the moral 
aspect of this phenomenon. 


Here is a field where we can be 
ourselves and tie our artistic ex- 
pression to a tradition of old splen- 
dor still in our memories. 

The Hebrew letter, its form, its 
rhythmic relation to other letters, 
the order of its masses in space, and 
at last the feelings of creative joy 
of the writer constitute the mak- 
ing of art. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Distorted View 


To the Editor of Jewish Frontier: 


HEN THE Doors of the concen- 

tration camps swung open in 
1945, a new force appeared in 
Jewish history. Out of the camps 
and prisons staggered the remnants 
of a great people cut down in one 
of the most bestial periods of his- 
tory. 

All over the world the miracu- 
lous survival of these remnants of 
Jewish life was hailed as symbolic 
of the basic hardiness of the Judaic 
heritage. The impact of the sur- 
vivors was felt in all phases of 
Jewish life, everywhere. The story 
of their sacrifices and their per- 
severance, their courage and their 
suffering was engraved in the his- 
tory of the Jews with pride and 
with sympathy. 

Yet even now, only six years 
later, voices are raised which 
threaten to distort facts that should 
be kept in constant, sharp focus. 

One of these voices is that of 
Karl Marx, editor of the only Jew- 
ish weekly in the German language 
appearing in Germany, who, in a 
recent issue of Aufbau, influential 
German-Jewish weekly published 
in New York, analyzed the prob- 
lems pertaining to the Jews in post- 
war Germany. 

Aufbau introduced his piece 
with an editorial note stating that 
Mr. Marx was merely presenting 
his point of view on the present 
widespread discussion of the Jews’ 
relation to Germany. It implied 
that he had, in this as in other dis- 
cussions, a right to his own 
opinion, which is true. . 

Marx “reveals” that all demo- 
cratic nations were ready after the 
war. to admit liberated Jews as soon 
as they were released from the 
bloody grip of the Nazis. 

But all those who were directly 
connected with the post-war prob- 
lem of Jewish immigration can 
testify to the great difficulties suf- 
fered by liberated Jews seeking 
entry into those countries which, 
according to Mr. Marx, were so 





anxious to accept them. Aufbau’s 
expert would have us believe that 


only the Jewish organizations 
blocked and frustrated these op- 
portunities. 


Yet Marx cites no instance to 
substantiate his charge. He cannot 
do so because he has no examples 
to offer. Even his own voice was 
not raised against the failures he 
now charges against the Jewish 
organizations. On the contrary, he 
had always praised the organiza- 
tions he now condemns. 

Marx writes about the “blunder” 
committed by the Jewish organi- 
zations when they gathered many 
thousands of homeless victims into 
the Displaced Person’s camps. In 
this instance, he challenges the pro- 
found judgements of the thou- 
sands of homeless persons who came 
to the camps of their own free 
will. 

What crime did these unfortun- 
ate people commit? Would it have 
been fair to condemn those who 
had barely managed to escape the 
Hitler executioners to a bleak fate 
in Poland, Austria or Hungary — 
countries which the Jewish sur- 
vivors looked upon as dormant 
volcanos whose destructive force 
may break out again? 

Mr. Marx charges that the in- 
habitants of the DP camps were 
showered with the necessities of 
life. This is a most painful exag- 
geration. Anyone who knew life 
in those camps can testify to its 
staggering poverty. Those rare ex- 
ceptions who through shrewdness 
raised themselves to comparative 
prosperity do not affect the general 
picture. 

Social workers who served in the 
camps can bear witness to the 
thousands of cases of deep, desper- 
ate need. If Mr. Marx didn’t see 
these cases it is not because they 
didn’t exist .but because they 
didn’t fit into the picture he was 
anxious to create. 

He doesn’t even hesitate to 
charge some Jews in these camps 
with influencing the growth of the 
black markets and barter trading 
that flourished in Germany. Any 
student of this phenomenon. knows 


that its cause must be looked for in 
the nature of thé wartime and 
post-war German economy. 

Because of the flood of worthless 
money and the desperate shortage 
of needed products, black markets 
and barter trade spread through- 
out Germany. City dwellers 
blamed the villagers; villagers 
placed the guilt on the city dwel- 
lers. Both turned an accusing finger 
to the occupation powers. 

The part played in these de- 
velopments by the individual Jew 
was of such minor importance that 
only naive persons can charge them 
with influencing a general situa- 
tion which, in fact, sprang from 
quite different circumstances. 

Marx touches on many aspects 
of Jewish life in Germany. He 
even deals with the effect of the 
Hitler persecutions on the Jewish 
spirit. 

What is the truth about how the 
Jews survived the terrible blows 
rained on them by the Nazis? It is 
an incontrovertible fact that the 
Jewish spirit, in general, was not 
broken by these terrible blows. 
The surviving Jews emerged from 
the blood-bath with humility but 
also with strength and greater sen- 
sitivity. 

Their morale remained un- 
broken, as is proved by the 
dynamic cultural, social and po- 
litical life that flourished as soon 
as the enemy was smashed. The 
Jewish survivors quickly created 
their own school system, press, 
theater and a colorful social life so 
fine that it won the admiration of 
Jews in all lands. 

It is sufficient to mention that 
from the ranks of these Jews came 
8,000 persons who joined the 
Haganah when Israel fought for 
its independence. Another 30,000 
travelled the illegal route to reach. 


‘the shores of Israel. 


Some of these survivors have 
come to America. What achieve- 
ments have they made in this great 
land? The chairman of the United 
States Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion says of them that they are fine 
examples of new and useful immi- 
grants to America; that they have 
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made significant contributions to 
the economy of the nation and to 
the defense of the country, and 
have contributed much to the gen- 
eral welfare. 


I could add numerous examples 
that disprove Mr. Marx’s claims. I 
do not wish to picture all Jewish 
survivors in rosy hues. Certainly 
they are individuals with varying 
traits. But the weak ones are not 
the characteristic type. 


Marx may be the realistic ana- 
lyst of Jewish life in Germany that 
Aufbau suggests he is. As the an- 
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cients said, De gustibus non dis- 





putandum est. But facts are inde- 
pendent of taste and must be so 
examined. 


I don’t know whose interest is 
served in distorting the story of 
Jewish life in post-war Germany. 
One thing is certain: it does not 
serve the welfare of the Jewish 
survivors or of the Jewish people as 
a whole. 





David Rosenthal 
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To the Editor of Jewish Frontier: 


In you December 1951 issue 
you published a letter from’ Mr. 
Sigmund Rohatyn who “dis- 
covered two pamphlets of historic 
interest to the Jewish public.” The 
pamphlets were those of Moses 
Schrenzel of 1881, advocating a 
Jewish territory. Mr. Rohatyn re- 
gards Schrenzel as a fore-runner 
of Herzl. 

The fact is, that these pamphlets 
are known in Zionist literature. N. 
Gelber mentions them and, if I am 
not mistaken, Sepher Hatzionuth 
has presented some excerpts in 
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Hebrew translation (I do not have 
the volume to hand). They are 
also mentioned elsewhere. The 
writer of this letter himself pub- 
lished a long article on Schrenzel 
(Bitzaron Vol. V) in which 
analogies between’ Schrenzel’s 
pamphlet and Pinsker’s Autoe- 
mancipation are drawn. Some 
proof, even though inconclusive, 
is also offered to show that Pinsker 
read excerpts from Schrenzel’s 
pamphlets. In any case, if Schren- 
zel is to be regarded as a forerun- 
ner of anyone, it must be of Pins- 
ker, not of Herzl. 


Bernard D. Weinryb 
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Calling All Friends of Labor Israel! 
National 
Lol Call Conference 


Sunday, February 24, 1952 


at 1:00 p.m. 
at the HOTEL COMMODORE, New York City 


THIS ROLL CALL CONFERENCE HAS BEEN CALLED IN 
ORDER TO MAKE IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE TO THE 
HISTADRUT HAOVDIM THE SUM OF 


$1,000,000 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 1952 ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN! 


While Campaign Committees throughout the United States and Canada are in the midst 
of a great effort on behalf of Labor Israel, it is imperative that a cash transmission of 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS be made to Histadrut in the month of February, in order to 
cope with the tremendous problems of the fast-growing community: health services, voca- 
tional training, new cooperative enterprises for immigrants, cultural activities, workers’ 
housing projects, and many more basic needs that depend upon the prompt and unstint- 


ing support of American Jewry! 
e EVERY HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
e EVERY JEWISH AND LABOR ORGANIZATION 


e EVERY INDIVIDUAL SYMPATHETIC TO THE 
IDEALS OF LABOR ZIONISM 
is called upon to participate in this Roll Call 
by contributing toward the first million dollars 
for Histadrut in 1952! | 








This Roll Call Conference will take place at the time that the entire 
Histadrut family will celebrate the 60th birthday anniversary of our 
beloved National Secretary, Isaac Hamlin. This Roll Call will be a 
hearty demonstration of the affection and esteem which American Jewry 
have for the man who for so many year: has been so passionately de- 
voted to the cause of Labor Israel, the man who has served as our 
national secretary for 28 history-making years. The best gift that we 
can present to Isaac Hamlin is—a million dollars for Histadrut! Such 
a gift would be cherished far above anything of a personal nature, for 
such a gift would climax the three decades of his efforts on behalf of 
our pioneering brothers and sisters in Israel. 
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